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THE WOLVERINE 


By Fielding H. Yost, in Collaboration with Mr. R. Ray Baker, of 
Ann Arbor! 
\ / HY was Michigan named the Wolverine State? 

The answer to this question must be sought else- 
where than in books which report that the animal “abounded” 
within the borders of this Commonwealth. As Mark Twain 
said of the report of his death, “The report is somewhat exag- 
gerated.” 

According to an authority on the subject at the University of 
Michigan, the only wolverines ever known definitely to have 
been in this state were a couple of stuffed ones that once were 
housed in the museum and were used occasionally for demon- 
strations between halves on the Varsity football field. 

Dr. Lee R. Dice, Associate Professor of Zoology at the Uni- 
versity, says there is “no authenticated evidence that a live 
wolverine was ever in Michigan.” He considers it likely that a 
few may have lived in the Upper Peninsula which they could 
easily have reached from Canada where the species is known 
to live in considerable numbers but there is “no case on rec- 
ord.” 

Attempts were made a few years ago by the University Mu- 
seums to obtain a wolverine skull on display in a curio shop 


1The picture on the cover is easily seen to be Mr. Yost contemplating a 
wolverine. 
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operated in connection with a gasoline station in the Upper 
Peninsula, and finally the specimen in question was sent to 
Ann Arbor for examination. It turned out to be the skull of a 
dog, and dogs and wolverines are by no means closely related. 

The wolverine is not, as some have supposed, a species of 
wolf. He belongs to the weasel family. He has short legs, 
large feet and a thick and bushy tail. His fur is prized by 
trappers, who have brought many pelts of these animals 
through Michigan from Canada, but no trapper’s story which 
scientists have been able to check, has proved the presence 
of a live specimen in this state. 

No archeologist, digging up the bones of ancient Indians, 
ever has reported finding the skeletal remains of a wolverine 
within the boundaries of Michigan. The Indians would have 
been bound to use this animal’s hide for clothing, but ap- 
parently this was not done. 

Why, then, the “Wolverine State?” 

It would not be well for anyone to suggest that the ap- 
pellation is applied because residents of this region in any 
way conduct themselves after the manner of this animal. For 
the wolverine is known as a “glutton.” He will eat and eat 
until ready to burst, and then eat some more, if he has the 
chance. If any of his food supply remains to be consumed 
after he has enjoyed a feast, he will save it for future ref- 
erence, and he has a sure way of preserving it from other 
animals. He stakes out a claim to it by spraying it with a 
fluid, carried in special glands for the purpose, and closely 
resembling the smell of a skunk when the latter has done what 
a skunk is famous for doing. He has been known to stake out 
his claim for the food of humans in a similar manner when 
raiding a settlement. When food has received such attention 
from such 4 raider, it will never be eaten by anything but a 
wolverine. 

The wolverine is nocturnal. He stays out all night and 
sleeps all day. He steals objects for which he has no practical 
use and apparently merely for the pleasure of stealing. * His 
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Mr. Yost center left. 


wenr of time, 


A group of “M” men not much the worse for the 
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diet consists of small animals and birds, not to mention car- 
rion, and often he will rob a trap of both the captive and the 
bait. 

All of which makes it appear that the fellow who called this 
state “Wolverine” must have been a resident of Ohio, Indiana, 
or Illinois. 

This story was printed by Mr. Baker in certain Michigan 
newspapers in June, 1938, and attracted the attention of Mr. 
James MacGillivray of Oscoda. Mr. MacGillivray rose to 
defend the state’s nick-name. He claims to have met one of 
the ferocious animals in person and to have known of the 
presence of several others years ago within the boundaries 
of this Commonwealth. He particularly took exception to 
the statement credited to Dr. Dice to the effect that there is 
“no authenticated evidence that a live wolverine was ever in 
Michigan.” 

It is to be observed that Dr. Dice did not say positively that 
wolverines never lived in Michigan. He considered it likely 
that a few of the creatures might have wandered into the Up- 
per Peninsula from Canada, but he insisted that there was 
“no case on record.” Mr. MacGillivray wrote a letter to Mr. 
Baker quoting from an article of his own in the Press and 
Huron Shore Resorter to show that “old records and invoices 
of Cadillae’s agent in the Great Lakes fur region for the 
rich French nobleman, Pontchartrain, repeatedly cited ‘wol- 
verine’ in the catch of fur in his domain. The noxious im- 
portance of the animal as the greatest obstacle to success 
in the taking of furs, recited to this day by the Ottawa and 
Chippewa, must have given it a prominence in the minds of 
contemporary men, most of whom were identified with the 
fur business. True, the Cadillac records do not tell us that 
the wolverine pelts were taken in the specific area that now 
is Michigan. It is easy to believe, however, that if the wol- 
verine existed in adjacent Great Lakes territory, it was also 
distributed in Michigan. The animal is still taken annually 
by Ontario trappers.” 
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Mr. MacGillivray also quotes from Birds and Mammals of 
Michigan by Dr. Norman A. Wood, University of Michigan, 
as follows: 

“L., D. Watkins, Manchester, declares positively that he shot 
a wolverine in 1885, near the Au Sable River, probably in 
Iosco County. 

“C, F, Smith, near Forestville, Sanilac County, in 1884 
killed a wolverine which weighed 40 pounds. It was identified 
by all old trappers and hunters of that region as a wolverine. 

“C, E. Herring, fur buyer, Ontonagon, states that in a period 
including 1860-75, he purchased with other furs the pelts 
of 5 wolverines, some if not all of which he knew to have 
been taken in Michigan. 

“EK. N. Woodcock, Schoolcraft County, states he caught a 
wolverine on Manistique River, in the Winter of 1876, and that 
he saw tracks of others in the same vicinity afterwards. 

“S. F. Allen, pioneer of Sanilac County, states he identified 
tracks of wolverines there in 1879.” 

Mr. MacGillivray claims that W. W. Weaver, Reading, of 
Weaver Brothers, old Michigan fur-dealing firm, says he “pur- 
chased wolverine pelts that I knew positively were taken in 
Michigan.” 

In his letter Mr. MacGillivray says that as a boy of 5 he 
saw his first wolverine,—caught by a local trapper of the 
town of Richmondville. The animal was trapped in the 
vicinity of Grindstone City. He says that about 1910 a wol- 
verine demolished a trap he set on Pine River, Alcona County, 
and that it left near the trap the same front toes and the same 
hairs that the wolverines in the Detroit zoo wear. He says 
further that about 12 years ago, on a trip to Isle Royale for 
moose films, he saw what he knew positively to be wolverine 
tracks on Keweenaw Point. 

However, after years of searching for a Michigan wolverine, 


alive or dead, I have become convinced that “there ain’t no 
such animal.” 
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So far as I have been able to determine, the animal which 
gave the state its nick-name never made this region its home. 
Nevertheless, I feel that there must have been a legitimate 
reason for the nick-name. Perhaps this reason is to be found 
in the extensive trading in wolverine pelts which centered 
about Sault Ste. Marie for many years. 

The Soo was a trading station, to which Indians and other 
trappers brought their furs from many northern regions. The 
purchases of pelts were made at this station, which shipped 
them to the eastern markets. Many wolverine furs were in 
the consignments, hence the traders might naturally call them 
“Michigan wolverines.” In 1923 I started an earnest quest 
for a Michigan wolverine. The Wisconsin football teams 
carried live badgers about with them, and I felt that the Mich- 
igan Eleven should have an equally appropriate animal for a 
mascot. So I set myself down to order a few assorted wol- 
verines, in a kind of off-hand manner, wondering casually 
what the animals would look like when they arrived and what 
I should feed them. 

But I postponed sending the order, for the simple reason 
that I lacked the address of a dealer in live wolverines. I 
consulted scientists at the University of Michigan, but they 
just didn’t have the necessary information. I went to the 
State Capitol, bui the only promising clue available there 
was a list of 68 trappers employed in the Upper Peninsula. by 
the government to trap and destroy a variety of predatory 
animals, including wolves. 

I sent questionnaires to each of these trappers, and kept 
after them until I had 68 answers. None of them had ever 
seen a wolverine. I wrote to all M-men in the state and to 
everybody else that I knew, but the only Wolverines any of 
them had ever seen in action were my boys frolicking on the 
gridiron in Ann Arbor. It all added up to the conclusion that 
the wolverine was an extinct species in Michigan. 

Then I decided that if I couldn’t get a live Michigan wolverine 
I would get me a dead one, but I got no further with the dead 
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one than with the live one. I could obtain no evidence what- 
ever that such a creature had ever ambled over a Michigan 
landscape on its own power. There were some stories about 
trapping wolverines in this state but none could be verified. 
Then I dug into books, corresponded with various animal au- 
thorities, and even consulted politicians. I found a reference 
written way back in 1851 to the effect that if wolverines ever 
inhabited Michigan they were exceedingly rare. 

But I did not yet consider myself entirely foiled in the effort 
to get hold of at least a dead Michigan wolverine. I still had 
my lines out and one day I got a bite. Science had failed me, 
but politics came to the rescue in no less a person than 
former Senator William Alden Smith of Grand Rapids, who 
was said to have a mounted wolverine known to have been 
trapped in Michigan. This specimen sometimes traveled to 
Washington and went on other trips with the former senator. 
To myself I said, “That will one day be mine, and I don’t mean 
a day in the distant future.” 

So I started to work. Mr. Fred W. Green of Ionia prom- 
ised assistance, but the new year dawned and still the Smith 
wolverine was in the Smith possession. Finally a climax came. 
Several men, including Mr. Smith and myself, were guests at 
the Getz animal farm, then near Holland, Michigan. There 
we talked it over and a promise was made. In high glee I 
called at the Smith home in July to claim my Michigan wol- 
verine, but my glee turned to dismay. The senator’s mounted 
beast was a coyote, and it was a poor specimen of coyote at 
that. 

By this time I was in a desperate frame of mind, but I also 
was determined. The wolverine had become a challenge. The 
harder the creature was to get, the more I wanted him. I 
still made the concession. I would take any wolverine I 
could get my hands on, regardless of its state citizenship, 
nationality, or previous condition of servitude. 

So I lengthened the trail of the wolverine, extending it into 
Canada. I wrote to trappers there, but without result until 
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I received a letter from one of them, H. A. Reviere, of Al- 
berta. This letter was dated November 4, 1924, more than a 
year after my pursuit of the elusive creatures had begun. Mr. 
Reviere had an idea that the Seattle offices of the Hudson 
Bay Company would be able to do something about it. 

In Seattle dwelt two former Michigan football stars, Bruce 
Shorts and Dad Gregory, members of the 1901-02-03 team. So 
I sent them a letter appointing them as intermediaries in an 
effort to get hold of a live wolverine, a stuffed wolverine, or 
any old kind of a wolverine. 

Finally it was arranged, and I purchased a mounted speci- 
men, as well as 4 wolverine pelt rugs, with heads and claws 
intact. All of these had been trapped in British Columbia by 
the Hudson Bay Fur Company for Michigan. 

This mounted specimen, three feet long and weighing 26 
pounds, is now housed in the Athletic Administration Build- 
ing. One of the pelts is on the floor of my home in Ann Arbor, 
and the other three specimens serve decorative purposes in the 
Michigamua Room of the Michigan Union. 

But the Badgers of Wisconsin had a live badger! Michigan 
finally had a wolverine, but it was stuffed. Naturaily the com- 
parison caused me unpleasant emotional reactions. I sum- 
moned Clark Hyatt, enthusiastic Detroit Alumnus, and set 
him on the trail. Finally, in 1927, 10 live wolverines were ob- 
tained from Alaska. They were placed on exhibition in the 
Detroit zoo, but on big football days—especially when Ohio 
was Michigan’s opponent—a couple of them would be carried 
around the football field in cages. 

It didn’t work out so well. It was obvious that the Mich- 
igan mascots had designs on the Michigan men toting them, 
and these designs were by no means friendly. The animals 
grew larger and more ferocious, and finally the practice had to 
be discontinued. Some of the original wolverines brought here 
from Alaska are now dead. Others are still in the Detroit zoo 
at 10-Mile Road and Woodward Avenue in Detroit. None has 
been reared in captivity. 
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“Biff”, one of the most ferocious of the imported wolverines 
is now caged at the University of Michigan zoo located near 
the Michigan museum on the campus where students can visit 
him at all times. 








MIcHIGAN STATE Troops: HistoricAL BACKGROUND 


(Radio address by Colonel Owen J. Cleary, Commanding Officer, 31st 
Infantry Regiment, Michigan State Troops, given over station 
WXYZ, evening of May 18, 19438) 

LL of us have been made conscious the past few months of 
A the fact that Michigan shares an unusual responsibility 
in the war effort. Our state has been called the “Arsenal of 
Democracy” and the “Industrial Center of the United Na- 
tions”. Detroit has frequently been referred to as the “In- 
dustrial Capital of the War Effort”. We are proud of the 
part our state and our city are playing in this war for the 
survival of democracy and we point with pride not only to our 
present accomplishments, but to the traditions which give us 
inspiration for our present activity. 

We must realize, however, that our duty extends not only 
to the attaining of our industrial objectives, but as well, to 
protection of the facilities necessary to their fulfilment and 
the communities wherein those facilities are situated. It is pos- 
sible that we take a little too much for granted from the agen- 
cies of Government responsible for our protection and forget that 
those agencies can exist and that they can perform their par- 
ticular missions only insofar as public participation is assured 
when it is required. During the course of the present war; the 
time may come when we shall have to look to a military force 
to augment peacetime law enforcing agencies in preserving or- 
der and domestic tranquility so ‘essential to the success of our 
effort on the home front. That cause is now in existence and 
is largely growing in strength and effectiveness. It is the 
Michigan State Troops, several units of which are located in 
the Detroit Area. This organization, operating under orders 
from the Governor, is available to carry out missions wherein 
military force is needed. It is not a new organization born 
into being to meet problems arising from this war. It has a 
history and tradition extending back many years and related 
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to the history and tradition of military units in the state and 
in this city, whose names have been forgotten by many, but 
who played an important part in the early development of 
this area. When we say it is a privilege to belong to the 
Michigan State Troops, we are referring not only to the prac- 
tical and tangible values associated with weekly drills at the 
armories in this district, we are referring as well to our asso- 
ciation in the military establishment with men whose names 
and achievements are mentioned with honor in the pages of 
Michigan military history. Detroit and Michigan have al- 
ways supported the units of the organized militia which is the 
name given to the organized volunteers whose time, as in the 
instance of present members of the Michigan State Troops, is 
in the main devoted to their occupations. 

Scanning state and local records, we find that the first uni- 
formed infantry to be located in Detroit was called the “City 
Guards”, who were organized at a meeting in the old Steam- 
boat Hotel in the winter of 1830-31. Col. Edward Brooks, who 
had formerly served under Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison, was the 
Commanding Officer. Lineal descendants of the City Guards 
were the Brady Guards and Light Guard, the latter being 
active in Detroit as late as 1906. Many “Detroiters” still 
refer to the Detroit Armory at the corner of Brush and Larned, 
as the Light Guard Armory. It is interesting to note that 
the Brady Guard organized in 1836, came into being under 
circumstances which, with variation in form, might be present 
today or in any other period. A group of men had started 
a fight on the river bank of the old Cass farm which the 
sheriff’s forces were unable to quell without the aid of civilian 
volunteers. This emergency showed the importance of having 
a military company who would be called upon to aid civil 
authorities in such instances. Named for General Hugh 
Brady, who had distinguished himself in the war of 1812 and 
whose headquarters were in Detroit from 1805 to 1851, the 
Brady Guards were Cisbanded after his death in 1851. They 
served with distinction in the Mexican War in 1847. Out of 
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the ruins of the Brady Guards arose the Grayson Guards, or- 
ganized in 1850 by Col. J. B. Grayson. This outfit subsequent- 
ly became the Detroit Light Guard in 1855. The Civil War 
record of the original Detroit Company and others recruited 
to help supply Michigan’s quota was magnificent. The Detroit 
Company was the first from territory west of the Alleghenies 
to report for duty in Washington. 

It is again interesting to note that while the Detroit Light 
Guard unit was fighting at the front, there was organized a 
Detroit Light Guard Reserve Corps which did good service at 
home. In 1877 the Detroit Light Guard became the Detroit 
Infantry. 

During the Civil War Michigan furnished 30 Regiments to 
the Federal cause. Consequently, when the Spanish American 
War broke out in 1898, units of Michigan volunteers were or- 
ganized in five Regiments, numbered consecutively the 31st, 
32nd, 33rd, 34th and 35th. Thus, the volunteer Regiments from 
Michigan who fought in the Spanish American War followed 
numerically those who fought in the Civil War. Preceding 
the Spanish American War and for the sake of providing a 
military force for the protection of the state, the Legislature 
in the ’80’s created the Michigan State Troops which was the 
name given to the organized militia. After the return of Mich- 
igan’s regiments from the Spanish American War, in which 
they rendered notable service, the 31st, 32nd, 33rd and 34th. In- 
fantry Regiments were continued on a weekly drill basis and 
subsequently became units of the Michigan National Guard. 
In 1909 the Legislature passed an extensive National Guard 
bill which gave much stronger support to the military establish- 
ment in the state. Under this bill units of the organized 
militia received equipment and pay for summer encampments 
from the state and the way was opened to a measure of Fed- 
eral cooperation through inspections by Army officers. In 
1916 Michigan Regiments were mobilized and sent to the Mex- 
ican border, not only because of the trouble which Villa was 
causing, but also to receive training in the face of the threat 
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from Europe created by World War I, which was then in 
progress. 

Returning in 1917 several of the units were never demobilized 
and other units were shortly recalled to active duty for serv- 
ice in World War I. When these units were mustered into 
Federal Service, the numerical designation of Regiments was 
changed and they became a part of the 32nd, present Red 
Arrow Division, whose war record is a source of the greatest 
pride to Michigan citizens. Shortly after these units were 
called into service, and recalling to mind the formation dur- 
ing the Civil War of the Detroit Light Guard Reserve Corps, 
the Governor activated the Michigan State Troops who served 
until 1920 when the National Guard was reorganized. During 
the years from 1920 until 1940, the National Guard, in its 
dual status as a Federal and State military force, became high- 
ly effective in organization, training and equipment. It was 
ordered on active duty with the Army in the late months of 
1940 and the state being without protection of a military 
force, the Governor again activated the Michigan State Troops 
which in February of this year were assigned the numerical 
designations of the organized militia units who served from 
1898 until 1917. 

This brief sketch of military history in the Detroit Area 
explains the pride and willingness to serve of present members 
of the Michigan State Troops in Detroit. We recognize that 
we may be called upon to preserve the security of the home 
front during the absence of the National Guard and we are 
determined to uphold the unblemished record of Michigan’s 
military units of the past. Each decade, each period in Mich- 
igan’s military history has in the carrying over, officers and 
men who served in previous decades and periods. So it is in 
the present. A large portion of the officers and men of the 
Michigan State Troops in the Detroit Area served with De- 
troit units in World War I or in the National Guard between 
1920 and 1940. Only circumstances beyond their power to 
control have kept them from continued service with the 32nd 
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Division whose exploits in this war will contribute another 
glorious page to our military history. . 

Detroit men between the ages of 18 and 54 are now being 
accepted for enlistment in the 31st and 34th Infantry Regi- 
ments in this Area. Weekly drills should not interfere with 
normal employment. Adequate training facilities will insure 
rapid progress of those who join. Through the courtesy of 
this station I wish to extend to all Detroit men who have a 
genuine desire to serve on the home front during this war 
an invitation to come to one of the armories in this Area next 
Monday night. You may talk with officers who will give you 
full information about the State Troops and you may also 
witness the training which those who are now members are 
receiving. I sincerely believe that you will appreciate the 
opportunity now given you to enlist and the period of service 
resulting from it as among the most treasured experiences 
in your lives. 

In closing, I want to thank the management of this station 
for their interest in the Michigan State Troops and to suggest 
that further information can be obtained at recruiting head- 
quarters in the Armory at the corner of Brush and Larned 
maintained by the American Women’s Voluntary Service. 














Derrorit’s Rovinc LANDMARK 


By FRANK Barcus 
City Plan Commission 
DETROIT 


OUGLAS MacARTHUR BRIDGE (formerly Belle Isle 
D Bridge) doesn’t look right without the old gunboat 
USS Dubuque riding alongside. For the last 18 years thou- 
sands of Detroiters would never have seen a warship but for 
this floating “landmark.” 

The high-stacked Dubuque was originally brought to De- 
troit from the Portsmouth Navy Yard in 1922 to replace the 
USS Yantic (President Lincoln’s yacht) as a training ship for 
the US Naval Reserve. .On November 14, 1940, the 35-year-old 
gunboat waved her whistles to Detroit and steamed away on 
active duty with the regular Navy, probably to the West 
Indies. Since then the Detroit waterfront has that naked 
look in front of the naval armory. 

The Dubuque wasn’t the only Naval Reserve ship to leave 
the Great Lakes region. The Sacramento of Michigan City 
and the Paducah of Duluth left at the same time. A dozen 
smaller training vessels from Ludington, Milwaukee, Port 
Washington and other locations left a few days later. 

On this last trip from the Great Lakes the Dubuque carried 
with her part of the Detroit unit consisting of 200 men of 
the 9th and 10th Divisions of the Naval Reserve. From De- 
troit the ships proceeded to Port Colborne at the entrance 
to the Welland Canal. They continued from there to Montreal 
where supplies were taken aboard, then through the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and down the coast into Massachusetts Bay to 
the Charleston Navy Yard at Boston for reconditioning and 
further orders. 

The function of the Naval Reserve is to recruit and then 
organize and train the officers and men necessary for the ex- 
pansion and operation of the US Fleet and Naval Transporta- 
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tion Service, in event of war. Each Division is trained to 
provide a reserve crew for a designated type of naval vessel 
at time of mobilization and is required to attend weekly arm- 
ory drill and perform a two weeks training cruise annually. 

The USS Dubuque was built in 1905 at Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, known as the port of Hampton Roads. The ship is 202 
feet long, 35-foot beam and of 1040 tons displacement. She is 
a shallow-draft river boat (12 feet 3 inches) intended for serv- 
ice on waterways patrol in Cuba, Haiti or China. Her first 
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THE USS DUBUQUE. 


duty was patrol service in the West Indies. During the revolu- 
tion in Nicaragua and Honduras she was kept busy protecting 
American interests in the tropics. In 1917-18 she braved the 
gales of the North Sea laying and tending mines. In 1922 she 
came to Detroit. 

Since coming to Detroit the Dubuque has sailed more than 
75,000 miles on the Great Lakes. At the annual three-day 
National Cherry Festival in Traverse City, where the greatest 
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concentration, of cherry trees in the United States is located, 
the Dubuque’s coming each summer had been met with the 
happy cry “Fleet’s in,” and from then on the fleet was the high 
spot in the festivities. At each port of call during the sum- 
mer cruises the crew enjoyed shore leave. 

Many a Detroiter received his naval training here and even 
reservists hailing from such places as the Kansas City area 
who had never seen anything more naval than a muddy river 
were initiated into the love of the sea and the Navy from their 
summer cruises on Naval Reserve vessels such as the USS 
Dubuque. 

Detroit was proud of its Naval Reserve Organization and 
took an active interest in its welfare. The City donated the 
land for the new Naval Reserve Armory on Jefferson Avenue, 
the purchase price being close to $750,000. Under the govern- 
ment plan, the City furnishes the property, the State the build- 
ing and the government the equipment. But the City also con- 
tributed another $125,000 toward the structure itself because 
Governor Green vetoed the original $350,000 required for a 
modern armory. The State appropriated $250,000 for the 
structure. The City had to contribute this extra cash because 
it meant the difference between a plain garage type of building 
of common brick facing, not at all fitting for the prominent 
site it occupies, and one of proper architectural beauty. Since 
the armory is located at the end of Gabriel Richard Park 
which cost the City more than $8,500,000, the City decided to 
appropriate the additional sum in order to protect its invest- 
ment. 

All this money was expended by the City of Detroit on the 
strength of assurances and belief that the Naval Reserve or- 
ganization and its training ships were to be maintained here. 

Then the unexpected happened. The armory was finished, 
the money all expended by the City, when the Navy, suddenly 
and without any warning decided upon an economy move at 
the expense of the Naval Reserve on the Lakes. 
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The Navy’s proposal was to decommission the seven train- 
ing vessels on the Great Lakes, including the Dubuque, there- 
by saving the small cost of maintaining these training ships. 

This death-blow to the Naval Reserve in Detroit and on the 
Great Lakes would have been struck had not Robert H. Clancy, 
then congressman from Detroit, accidentally noticed that the 
maintenance items for the Naval Reserve had been left out 
of the budget, hook, line and sinker. It was all done quickly, 
sort of sneaked through in the hope that nobody would notice 
the missing items. Luckily Mr. Clancy noticed the trick imme- 
diately and from then on public indignation in the whole 
Great Lakes and midwest region became a force that Wash- 
ington could not ignore. Led by Clancy and supported by 
congressmen from Illinois, Minnesota and Ohio, they told the 
nation that this scuttling move was a cheap affront to this 
part of the country and a great piece of destructive foolish- 
ness. 

Mr. Clancy charged the Navy with “breaking faith” with the 
States and that “this so-called economy order meant the wreck- 
age of the Navy’s first reserve and that long years of labor 
and training would be lost.” He pointed out that only the 
previous year $150,000 was spent in reconditioning the Du- 
buque and the Willmette at Chicago and that the rest of the 
training vessels were “shipshape”. 

What did this economy move amount to that the mighty 
U. S. Navy should consider it of such importance? 

Why, it represented an amount equal to one-seventh of one 
per cent of the total Navy budget for that particular year 
(1932). 

The proposed saving of $36,000 a year from the decommis- 
sioning of the training ships on the Great Lakes was pro- 
nounced “infinitesimal” by Clancy. He said that “the cost 
of scrapping the ship and taking the reserves annually to the 
seaboard would more than eat up the immediate savings.” 

To realize what this move meant it must be remembered that 
if this economy program had gone through at the time it 
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would have served as the death of the Naval Reserve on the 
entire Great Lakes region along with its fine training ships. 
This would have been fine for these deluded and ignorant 
pacifists, no doubt, but it would have been calamitous “for 
America. Because, and it has been admitted by the Navy, 
much of the very best human material the Navy recruits comes 
from this neck of the woods. In fact, forty per cent of the 
Naval Reserves is located in the Great Lakes area. 

In the rolls of the Detroit unit there appear the names of 
scores of men whose history is closely woven with every for- 
ward step that Detroit has taken. Two secretaries of the 
Navy have been given the nation, Edwin Denby and Truman 
H. Newberry. Admirals have sprung from its ranks. 

An important thing to remember is that this economy meas- 
ure by the Navy happened about the time that the ships of 
the United States Navy were being scrapped. On top of this 
national stupidity the scrap iron from them was sold to Japan. 
Later these very same plates and scrap were assembled in 
Japanese ships and are now being used against the United 
States. Remember Pearl Harbor? 

The U. S. Navy was not the only stupid exporter of scrap 
to Japan. Prices of scrap at the time were abnormally low 
and the American steel mills refused to purchase it. This 
resulted in the exportation of every bit of scrap to Japan, 
Italy and Spain, along with some to England and Canada. 
Our enemies paid the highest price to our ambitious and 
greedy scrap dealers. All this in the face of continual warn- 
ings of every expert on Japan’s economic and military growth. 
Japan for ten years took rank as the largest purchaser of 
American scrap iron and steel. This ruthless murder nation 
took 55 per cent of the total scrap exports from the United 
States. 

These are the official figures for the five year period 1936- 
1940: Japan, 8,250,000 net tons; Italy, 2,000,000 tons; Spain, 
100,000 tons. To England, 3,400,000 tons; Canada, 1,000,000 
tons. In the ten year period ending in 1940 Japan had pur- 
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chased 12,500,000 net tons from this country and 4,600,000 tons 
of pig iron and finished steel products from other steelmaking 
nations. 

The United States clamped an embargo on scrap exports to 
Japan in October 1940. The scrap pile of Japan at the start 
of 1942 was estimated at about 30,500,000 tons, sufficient to 
enable them to make high armament, ammunition and guns for 
many years to come. The Japs have enhanced their scrap 
holdings since by large scale wrecking operations in parts of 
China which came under their control and in the Philippines. 

How the American steel industry is kicking itself for its 
ignorant and blind stupidity! In a furnace capable of mak- 
ing 100 tons of steel at a time almost 50 tons of scrap are 
used along with an equal tonnage of new metal in the form of 
pig iron and ten tons of other material. A plant like the 
Bethlehem Steel requires about 300,000 tons of scrap each 
month. Today we are scouring the country from one end to 
the other and even bringing scrap from Cuba and Mexico in 
order to keep our war production going. 

Since Commodore Perry first opened Japan to Western civil- 
ization back in 1858, America’s attitude toward Japan has al- 
ways been one of friendliness and growing commercial and 
cultural relations. Not only did American investors assist 
Japan materially in public utility development, but, following 
the terrible earthquake and fire of 1923, the American people 
showed the most notable sympathy for Japan. Look how the 
Americans responded to the call for aid to Japan! The Amer- 
ican Red Cross sent out a contribution of $10,000,000. And 
Americans, with the warm approval of our own government, 
lent huge sums to the Japs to help their destitute people and 
to rebuild their cities. What we and the Japs have forgotten 
is that the aid then rendered was a life-saver for Japan’s 
economy and for her people generally. 

But about twelve years ago Japan started her huge army 
and navy program. Because of Japan’s navy and air force, 
built of American scrap iron, including the steel plates from 
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our old navy ships, and our foreign trade and oil, Japan at- 
tacked in the dark at Pearl Harbor. Through their mighty 
fleet and air force they have captured the rich natural re- 
sources of the allies in the Pacific. Because of this the Amer- 
icans are fighting the proposed invasion of our country 
through Alaska. Why, compared to Japan’s mountain of 
military success Schickelgruber is but an ant climbing an ant 
hill. 

To date the number of American soldiers officially reported 
to be held as prisoners of war by enemy countries totals 17,083. 
Of these, 11,307 are held by Japan; in addition 10,500 Philip- 
pine Scouts and unknown thousands of members of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth Army. The number of American civilians 
held by the Japs is not known, but runs well into the thou- 
sands, especially in the Philippines. A fate worse than death 
by an enemy who knows no law but brute force and torture. 

Because of our Naval and scrap policy the fate of this great 
nation is at stake. And we, the citizens who make up that 
nation, must come through with our blood, our loved ones, our 
sacrifice and savings, if we are to safeguard our democracy 
and freedom. 

Do you know what our fight for freedom is costing us? Our 
second war loan had a goal of 18 billion dollars. Enough to 
tun this war for two months. Now the third comes along, 
with it’s goal of 15 billion dollars. Don’t forget that you and 
I are going to pay for this war and to the limit. Whatever 
we own, whatever our income, whatever you and I receive, 
will go toward footing this war budget. Not only is there 
no escape for us, but for the future generations of America, 
the tax burden will be the same. It means a lower standard 
of living for every one of us. 

Congress and the United States Navy is not looking for any 
more economy measures. We have a fight on our hands. We 
talk in billions today. The word billion is a trickily simple 
one, but maybe the total will mean something if you realize 
that if you had a billion dollars and set out to count the sum 
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at the rate of $100 a minute for the standard wartime 48-hour 
week, it would take you more than sixty-eight years to com- 
plete the job. And no vacation time off to neutralize the 
monotony of counting. 

It might have been Shakespeare or Voltaire, or was it Con- 
fucious, who said that “coin is the sinews of war.” The lesson 
is written in human blood. Buy war bonds again and again. 








GABRIEL RicHARD, AMERICAN 


By Sister M. Rosauira, I.H.M. 
MONROE 


OR three centuries Europe’s upheavals have sent exiles to 
| Eee shores; today we are but repeating history. Many of 
these men and women adopted America’s ideals as their own 
and made a rich contribution to the land they learned to know 
and love. Such a man was Father Gabriel Richard, exiled 
from his native France during the early days of the French 
Revolution. He had much to give the country that opened her 
arms to him—he gave all even life itself to her in service to his 
fellowmen—and because of what he gave unstintingly, because 
he stands in the front ranks of great educators, civil leaders, 
of social and spiritual influences in the history of Michigan 
we honor his memory.’ 

At Saintes, in the Charente-Inferieure in mid-October, 1767, 
Gabriel Richard was born. At seventeen with a diploma from 
the Saintonge College which did him credit, he entered the 
Sulpician Seminary at Angers for a five year course. His in- 
tellectual and spiritual life found its completeness as a priest 
of the great Society of St. Sulpice. He was ordained at Issy 
on the outskirts of Paris in 1791. 

A France about to outlaw religion had no need of its teach- 
ers. The Baltimore Seminary invited Gabriel Richard, holder 
of a Master’s degree in mathematics, to its faculty, but since 
the size of the student body did not warrant faculty increase, 
the young ecclesiastic, uprooted from the cultural surround- 
ings of a European center of learning, was transplanted to the 
crude American frontier, that was henceforth to be his home 
and the beneficiary of his forty years of missionary effort. In 
1789 he came to the more civilized but not less difficult field of 


1Except for a few deletions and minor changes, and the addition of a bibli- 
ography, this article appears in the October 1939 issue of The Catholic World. 
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Michigan, though his labors and influence were never circum- 
scribed by geographical boundaries. 

Detroit, until June 1796, was a possession of the United 
States in name only, since England retained the lake posts as 
security for her claims against her recently relinquished Col- 
onies. Nothing in the town’s status at this time gave indica- 
tion of its future importance. There was a rude stockade en- 
closing a few city squares, with glorified alleys, bearing the 
names of the patron saints of the French, lined on either side 
by makeshift shelters for transient English and Colonial 
traders hailing from Canada and the eastern states. The farm 
population above and below the town and stretching along the 
lakes and river front for 120 miles was French-Canadian and 
Catholic almost to a man. Public buildings were non-existent ; 
Ste. Anne’s, the Mother Church of the Northwest, and the only 
structure erected to the service of God in this area, was but a 
slight improvement on the log cabin church constructed by 
Cadillac and his men a century earlier. 

To such a settlement came the now seasoned missionary. 
At thirty, his zeal in full career, he faced the difficult problems 
of the intellectual backwardness of his own people and the 
apathy of the population in general toward civic and cultural 
betterment, concomitants of the semi-civilized frontier. His 
ceaseless activity and courage in the effort to solve these prob- 
lems is cause for amazement to those who study his life. Every 
phase of Michigan’s present institutional life has felt the in- 
fluence of this remarkable leader. 

The care of the souls of white man and red in the vast 
stretches of Michigan forests as far north as Mackinac was his 
first duty. Mighty men had been before him, Marquette, 
Jogues, and Allouez among them. The seed they had planted 
had not all died and more than one dark-skinned savage 
could repeat to this later day missionary the prayers his an- 
cestors had handed down to him, a tradition and heritage from 
the first Blackrobes. Father Richard loved this people, and in 
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later years he sought to make that love articulate in perhaps 
the most singular phase of his unusual career. 

To give his people an opportunity to know and love the age- 
old music of the Church, he installed in Ste. Anne’s a pipe 
organ, believed by some to be the first one in the Old North- 
west. He personally trained boys in plain chant. But over 
and above all his works, the example of his devotedness and the 
austerity of his own life was easily the greatest spiritual mes- 
sage ever conveyed by this Shepherd of souls; he was what he 
preached. 

Because Father Richard understood that man’s spiritual life 
is nurtured by true knowledge, he willingly undertook to es- 
tablish schools and to develop a plan of education that pays 
tribute to his breadth of vision. The details of his educational 
work are beyond the scope of this account; a mere enumeration 
makes us marvel when we realize that the providing of schools 
was but one of his many responsibilities. To him must be 
credited the beginning of a little seminary in his own rectory 
before 1805. By 1808 he had established five or six schools, 
an academy for girls, and the Spring Hill Indian School. In 
1817 he became co-founder of the University of Michigan, its 
Vice-President, and one of its faculty of two members. On the 
eve of his death he was seeking instructors and financial aid 
from Europe for the founding of a college in Detroit. 

In his desire for the civic and cultural advancement of this 
frontier population Father Richard was advocating in the first 
decade of the 1800’s the foundation of a public library. His 
own collection of over 2,000 volumes, covering every field of 
human interest, bears witness both to his own love of books 
and his belief in their potency to raise the mental and moral 
level of those whom circumstances forced to think first and 
always of making a living. It is a significant fact, too, that 
less than four years after Detroit had been laid waste by fire, 
Gabriel Richard was bringing a printing press overland in 
wagons from Utica with some 600 pounds of type. That press, 
as Douglas McMurtrie holds, produced “not the earliest print- 
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ing in Michigan, but the most significant.” It is noteworthy, as 
well, that the first work that came from the press was a book- 
let for the use of school children, The Child’s Spelling Book 
and Michigan Instructor,’ compiled undoubtedly by Father 
Richard himself. 

Typical of the priest’s unflagging interest in matters affect- 
ing the people in general is the fact that he used his press to 
print territorial documents and publications, including the 
first compilation of the Laws of Michigan Territory. His 
newspaper, The Michigan Essay; or Impartial Observer, was 
short-lived, but it shows the trend of his thoughts and desires. 

As a civic leader, Father Richard demonstrated his power 
to meet the issues of the day with quick discernment and rare 
common sense. In the three great disasters which the settle- 
ment suffered he showed all those qualities that humanity 
recognizes and blesses. The fire of 1805 wiped out Detroit in 
less than a day. In the distracted and despairing crowd of 
homeless men and women, one figure stood out, the embodi- 
ment of calm courage, the Father of the flock of whom also 
those not of the fold turned instinctively in their distress. 
Refusing to think of his own losses which took fifteen years 
of toil to restore, he exerted all his energy in directing relief; 
tents from the fort were requisitioned for the shelter of women 
and children, food from the farms above and below the town 
were rationed out to the destitute. Once the inhabitants re- 
gained their bearings, his stimulating influence inspired them 
to begin again the building of a greater city. 

Normal life was just about attained after the fire, when 
Southern Michigan found herself a battleground of the War 
of 1812. To the people of this frontier in close proximity to 
the Indians and widely separated from the older settlements, 
war was a peculiarly dark and bitter thing. During the Brit- 
ish occupation Father Richard exhorted his people to remain 
loyal to the Republic; he himself was taken prisoner to the 
Canadian side upon his refusal to take the oath of allegiance 
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to the British government since as he said, “I have taken one 
oath to support the United States and I cannot take another.” 

Strange as it may seem, this man whose loyalty bore the 
acid test in this crisis was to have his citizenship impugned 
by those who knew not sword nor scar when, a decade later, 
he was elected Territorial Delegate from Michigan to the 
United States House of Representatives. While the thought 
of obtaining political office was repugnant to him, the sug- 
gestion made to him that through it he would be able to get 
Federal help for the Catholic Indians of Michigan for whom 
he felt personal responsibility, was the deciding factor in his 
willingness to seek the office, as extant documents give ample 
evidence. The great Detroit-Chicago highway, US 112, is a 
monument to Gabriel Richard’s efforts to serve the best in- 
terests of the people who elected him to office. 

Another decade and Detroit was to know its greatest terror, 
the plague. Before the chill of autumn had stayed its course, 
death had taken its toll. In the first days many of the able 
left the stricken area; not so Gabriel Richard. At his post, 
like the old soldier that he was, he served day and night until 
he himself fell, the plague’s last victim, a martyr to his love 
for his fellowmen. 

I have called this courageous priest an American; I believe 
he was a great American. If faith in America is what trans- 
forms a European into an American then surely he justifies 
this claim to the title, for, in his life, his works, and his death, 
yabriel Richard gave profoundest proof of his faith in America, 
the land of his loyalty and his love. 
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STORY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE BROTHERHOOD 
oF LocoMoTIVE ENGINEERS 


By Haro.tp C. Brooks 


MARSHALL 

(Last May visiting railroad men and Marshall citizens officially dedicated a 
monument in commemoration of the founding of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, which occurred in Marshall eighty years ago during the Civil War. 

The monument stands 11% feet in height, at the corner of Michigan Avenue 
and Mansion Street. It has on one side a replica of the house, still standing 
at the southeast corner of Linden and Hanover streets, in which the first meet- 
ing of a dozen engineers was held to formulate plans for the founding of the 
Brotherhood. Below the replica are the names of these men, and below the 
names is engraved a short history of the Brotherhood. On the other side of 
the monument is a replica of a locomotive, together with other facts concerning 
the founding of the organization. 

Of chief local interest at the dedication program was the address given by 
Mr. Harold C. Brooks of Marshall, who is a Trustee of the State Historical 
Society. Mr. Brooks traced the founding of the organization and described 
other events in early railroad history as they affected Marshall. A _ partial 
text of the address was printed in the Marshall Evening Chronicle of May 24, 
together with details of the dedicatory exercises, copy of which was provided 


to the Magazine by Mayor Stowell C. Stebbins. The complete text of the ad- 
dress follows.) 


\ \ /E are here to commemorate a great event—the founding 

in Marshall, in 1863, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. But for the moment let us roll back our local his- 
tory to a point nearly two decades before the memorable hap- 
penings of 1868. 

August 10, 1844, was a day when the people of the Village of 
Marshall were gripped with excitement and a tense expectancy. 
They had watched the laying of the last rails of the Central 
Railroad, on its approach to Marshall from the east, and now 
were about to witness the long hoped for arrival of the first 
train. 

On that Saturday afternoon, nearly a century ago, work and 
play were forgotten as men and women and children crowded 
along the tracks and waited for the sight of the thick smoke 
above the trees and the sound of the puffing locomotive. Many 
were frightened at the monster. There were hundreds of chil- 
dren who had never seen an engine and they ran away and hid, 
or clung to their parents’ hands. Men cheered. The workmen 
hailed the oncoming engine and its four cars with shouts of 
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triumph. The conductor, Zenos Tillotson of Marshall, recently 
graduated from his stagecoach driving, tried to urge the engi- 
neer to “whip her up”—as he used to do with his horses when 
effecting a grand entrance into the village. 

Our late and deeply lamented fellow-citizen, Martin F. Ryan, 
in one of his interesting articles, called this first locomotive “a 
wonderful little engine with a pair of small trucks in front, 
with one driver on each side; and a tender that was just large 
enough to carry a couple of cords of wood and a few barrels of 
water, and no more wheels than a one horse wagon.” 

The trip from Albion to Marshall was made in forty min- 
utes, while the fastest stagecoaches took two hours. It was a 
great day for Marshall. According to the Marshall States- 
man,—“A portion of our citizens enjoyed a ride on the railroad 
last Tuesday (August 20) as far as Albion. The number that 
went is estimated at 500.” (At that time the total mileage of 
railroads in the entire United States was only 4,300, compared 
with 234,000 miles today). ) 

For many years after the Central Railroad reached Mar- 
shall, this place was the principal point of railroad activity 
between Detroit and Chicago. The first divisional shops were 
built in Marshall in 1845 and continued their operations here 
until 1873, when, because of Marshall’s failure to raise $60,000 
for their retention, they were moved to Jackson. 

Before dining cars were put into service the big Marshall 
depot fed the travelers. As the trains approached Marshall, 
passengers were presented with small handbills bearing the 
following important message: 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
EATING HOUSE 
MARSHALL 





PASSENGERS are respectfully notified that 
the next Station is 


MARSHALL, 
At Which This Train Will Stop 


TWENTY MINUTES 
FOR DINNER 


The bustling activity of Marshall’s railroad life of those days 
affords a picture which is quite marked in contrast with the 
present scene of a dreary and desolate station, where most of 
the trains are known only by their passing speed, and whose 
passengers are comfortably unaware of either the town of 
Marshall or its colorful early history. 

Marshall is no longer the great “halfway house” between 
Detroit and Chicago. A goodly portion of the western world 
passes through Marshall today but only a very small portion 
lingers, and few know that on three memorable occasions Mar- 
shall’s influence was uation wide. Three of the great political, 
educational and economic movements in American history 
originated or received impetus here. The Crosswhite Slavery 
Case was a determining factor in bringing about the Civil 
War; the Public School System of Michigan which affected all 
states admitted into the Union after 1837 and influenced others, 
was conceived and planned in Marshall by two of her pioneers; 
and the oldest continuous labor organization in the country 
was born in Marshall—the Grand International Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 

Trees have played almost human roles in the drama of the 
town. The beautiful “oak openings,” first described by James 
Fenimore Cooper, excited the imagination of Marshall’s found- 
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er, Sidney Ketchum. Trees fed Marshall’s first industry, 
George Ketchum’s mill. The river was first bridged by a 
couple of trees. The “wolf tree” and the “bear tree” which 
stood on Mansion Street still live in our history. Crary and 
Pierce planned their school system under Marshall’s now his- 
toric oak. The early Fourth of July orations were delivered 
in the shade of an ancient elm in old Court House Square. 
And the elms which stood northwest of the railroad station 
provided shade for the organizers of the Brotherhood. Those 
trees are mostly gone—only two remain as mute reminders of 
the great forces that were to be unloosed as the result of a 
meeting held there eighty years ago. 

The initial meeting of the movement, according to the veri- 
fied records of the Brotherhood, furnished me several years 
ago by Mr. W. T. Field of the Record Department, was held 
in the home of William D. Robinson of Marshall on March 17, 
1863. Mr. Robinson was an engineer on the Michigan Central 
Railroad and was the leading spirit and most enthusiastic man 
in agitating railroad labor reforms. To him goes the undis- 
puted honor of being the founder of the Brotherhood. He was 
eventually dismissed from Michigan Central Service because 
of his zealous activities in the new organization. But he gave 
his full time to it until he was employed by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, at which time he passed out of the railroad 
life of Marshall. 

The second meeting, which was the famous one, is described 
in the old records: “A group of engineers who happened to 
meet at the Round House, started to discuss working condi- 
tions having reference to their employment. They moved out- 
side the Round House in Marshall to where an old flat car 
stood on the track under the shade of some elm trees, and 
all agreed to help organize the Engineers for justice and pro- 
tection in their employment. This was on April 15, 1863. At 
the meeting it was agreed to circulate a petition for Engineers 
to sign, who would pledge themselves to become members of 
this Organization. This petition was headed with an obliga- 
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tion or pledge to band themselves together to protect their 
rights and resist the wrong.” 

It is said that this group under the elms numbered thir- 
teen, among whom were the following Marshall men: William 
D. Robinson, Henry Hall, J. C. Thompson, John Brown, Sam 
Keith, Linus Keith, Thomas Nixon, Sam Amlar, Thomas Faulk- 
ner, and Henry Lathrop. 

In later years one of these men said that while discussing 
their grievances, they noticed that the division master me- 
chanic was watching them, so they left the shop yard and 
again went to Mr. Robinson’s house to continue their plans. 
Robinson was named as head of the group, and in a few days 
the petition was signed by forty-three engineers. 

As soon as the circulated petition was returned, a third 
meeting was held, the last week in April, in the home of Jared 
C. Thompson, familiarly known to his friends as “Yankee” 
Thompson. As you all know, this old house, the image of 
which is so faithfully delineated on this magnificent monu- 
ment, still stands on the southwest corner of Hanover and 
Linden streets, and it is to be hoped that the building will 
always be preserved as the place in which the first formal acts 
of organization took place. It was at this meeting that a 
call was made for delegates to meet at Detroit, on May 5, 
1863, to organize a permanent “Brotherhood of the Footboard.” 
According to letters written in 1890 by William D. Robin- 
son, the committee responsible for the calling of the Detroit 
meeting was composed of Thomas Faulkner, Linus and Sam 
Keith, J. C. Thompson, and Thomas Van Wormer. (It might 
be said, in passing, that “Yankee” Thompson later became 
postmaster at Dickinson, North Dakota, and died there years 
ago at the age of seventy-eight). 

Mr. Field of the Record Department further says: “It should 
be known that all movements made to organize the Engineers 
into a permanent organization were started in Marshall, Mich- 
igan, and the first three meetings were held in that city. For 
convenience, the final meeting was held in Detroit on May 5 to 
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8, where at that time the offices of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road were located. The date on which the first twelve engi- 
neers subscribed to the oath obligating themselves as mem- 
bers, was May 8, 1863. The transaction was designated as 
Division No. 1 at Detroit. The next to be organized was Di- 
vision No. 2 at Marshall, on May 9. Division No. 3 was organ- 
ized at Michigan City, Indiana, on May 10.” By August 1, ten 
divisions had been created. 

The ideals of this first group are embodied in the preamble 
to the original charter: “This organization shall be known as 
the Grand National Division of the Brotherhood of the Foot- 
board, and its purpose shall be more effectively to combine 
the interests of locomotive engineers on the American Con- 
tinent, to elevate their standing as such and their character 
as men.” The Brotherhood adopted as its motto: “Sobriety, 
Truth, Justice, and Morality.” One writer has aptly and truth- 
fully said: “Although the Footboard was founded to deal with 
the most practical aspects of a railroad man’s life, such as 
hours of work or rates of pay, its founders deemed the pos- 
session of character quite as essential. Herein may be found 
the signal reason why the organization was destined to live 
and to shine as a pillar of light to the working masses of the 
nation.” 

The name of the organization was changed from “The 
Brotherhood of the Footboard” to “Grand International 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers” at a reorganization 
meeting in Indianapolis on August 17, 1864. This was also the 
first annual convention. By that time, through the unceas- 
ing work of William D. Robinson, first Grand Chief Engineer, 
thirty-eight divisions had been organized. 

Marshall Division No. 2, Brotherhood of the Footboard, held 
its early meetings over a store on the north side of State 
Street between Eagle and Grand, which is now 210 West Mich- 
igan, occupied on the ground floor by a barber shop. In Jan- 
uary, 1873, the Marshall division moved with the railroad 
shops to Jackson and became known as Jackson Division No. 
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2. When one of the famous old elms was cut down, a gavel 
was made from its wood, and this still calls to order the Jack- 
son meetings. William D. Robinson, founder, died at Wash- 
ington, Indiana on November 7, 1890, and a fitting monument, 
erected by the Brotherhood, stands at his grave. 

This sketch covers in brief detail only the circumstances 
which attended the birth of this great organization. Its long 
and eventful history since that first year is full of interest 
but cannot be related here. Today, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers counts a membership of nearly 80,000. It 
owns two great office buildings and a large hotel in Cleveland, 
Ohio. There is an insurance department, writing every type 
of policy for its members, which to date has paid out in claims 
and benefits ‘approximately $100,000,000. The Brotherhood 
not only gave birth to organized labor in this country but its 
success has stimulated similar organizations, profoundly in- 
fluencing the labor situation in many directions. 

We thus come to the end of a story of early railroad history 
which, perhaps, might have been better told had Providence 
spared to this day our old friend, Martin F. Ryan, who for 
so many years was connected with the Michigan Central Rail- 
road and whose articles on the subject of pioneer railroading 
were so intensely interesting. His recent passing saddens this 
present occasion—a day which he had looked forward to With 
fond expectation, and it is fitting at this time to pay tribute 
to his memory. 

Mr. Ryan was one of Marshall’s outstanding citizens and a 
man of sterling character. In thinking of him today we re- 
call his charming and gracious manner, his simple and un- 
affected dignity, his innate culture, and his charity toward all. 
To know Martin Ryan well was to respect and admire one of 
the finest of men who ever walked the streets of Marshall. We 
dare to hope that, although it was his Maker’s will to remove 
him from the earthly scene, his spirit is with us today, silently 
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participating in this event which he largely promoted, and in 
the planning of which he played such a prominent part. 








CAPTAIN JOE: STORY OF THE GRAND TRAVERSE 


ANON. 


ARKET DAY in Detroit in the fifties. The words con- 
M. jure up a vision of commercial activity and pleasant 
banter. “Homes for hospitality, but the market place for 
orienting oneself in the community,” so might have been the 
thought of everyone, rich and poor, men, women, and children 
who came to inspect and purchase the varied vegetables, fish, 
wild fowl, domestic meats, venison, turkeys, rabbits, and 
squirrel. From daylight till noon the bargaining and visiting 
gave villagers and farmfolk a stimulating contact. 

Early dawn saw Pauline LaDue joining the procession of 
market-bound French-Canadian farm people to sell the hickory 
nuts her children had picked. “Mother-crack-a-nut” she was 
called, because of the cracked nuts so proudly displayed. 

Casimere Boischer, staying at the Campau house since the 
close of the navigation season, enjoyed the camaraderie of the 
marketplace. The Campau household knew the vendor of 
hickory nuts and spoke well of the family, and the young 
boatman liked to seek out the stall for a chat with the quaint 
little lady. Jokingly, but with serious intent, he said, . 

“Mother-crack-a-nut, haven’t you a daughter for me? I want 
to get married.” 

And she, aware of a good bargain even in the matter of 
sons-in-law, replied, 

“T have several, so come and see for yourself.” 

Sunday found Casimere wending his way out of Windsor 
to the LaDuc farm. The family appraised their jovial caller, 
a young Frenchman a little more than medium height, with 
strong broad shoulders, dark hair and beard, blue eyes and 
ruddy complexion, and judged him a welcome participant in 
their holiday. Of the several daughters, the visitor found 
the sixteen year old Harriet much to his liking, merry and 
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pretty, with dark hair and eyes, neat and capable, and devout 
in matters of religion. It required only three meetings to 
materialize a promise of marriage. In the little church in 
Sandwich, the Parish priest officiating, Casimere Boischer and 
Harriett LaDuc pronounced the words that bound them to- 
gether. 

There were a few short weeks before the observance of water 
in the straits at Mackinac called the sailors from homes and 
boarding houses to the boats. With promises of looking for a 
suitable location for settlement the twenty-eight year old hus- 
band left on a boat bound for Grand Traverse Bay to trade 
with the Indians at Peshabatown. He looked with favor upon 
the region he viewed and expressed a preference for it over 
that of Green Bay, which he had seen on a previous trip. 
Coming back to Detroit in the fall he bought at the land office 
opened for the northern district, seventy-one acres bordering 
on Grand Traverse Bay a little south of Peshabatown. He 
would have liked to procure more but most of his savings were 
in California gold. There was pride of ownership in the 
scrutiny the Boischers made of Deed No. 1, the first official 
certificate issued at Duncan, Cheboygan County, Michigan for 
Leelanau County and signed by the President, Franklin Pierce, 
in his own handwriting. 

A determination to take actual possession before winter 
necessitated hurried preparations for embarking on a boat 
bound for Mackinac. It was a long tedious trip, but as a 
diversion the young wife was entertained with stories of the 
boyhood, early experience, and adventures of her husband. 

The Boischers found among the numerous fishing boats at 
Mackinac one whose owner would take them and their meager 
belongings to their land on the west arm of Grand Traverse 
Bay. November 7, 1855, marked their arrival at the spot 
chosen for the new home. The land was as nature had fash- 
ioned it,—forests unbroken, everywhere, no axe had marred 
their beauty, and no sawmill refuse was in the bay. 
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Chilled from exposure of night, spent under the shelter of a 
big cedar, it was imperative that something better should be 
devised immediately. With the help ‘of an Ottawa, they built 
their shack out of logs with a roof of split hollow logs, mak- 
ing troughs of them. Their sole piece of furniture was a table 
made from boxes their supplies had been in. Two small win- 
dow panes admitted a little light. A half mile to the north 
the Lee family had lived for six weeks, and three-quarters of a 
mile south the Suttons had recently located. About a mile fur- 
ther around the bay was another white family. 


In this sparse settlement, the only other humans being In- 
dians, the head of the little cabin left his wife, in the spring, 
to join his boat. A little frightened, she stayed with the Lee 
family until her husband’s return in Autumn. Then back to 
the log home he took his wife and the baby girl, born in August. 
This child was the first white girl born in the region. 

An ensuing year, a fishing party which had really come to 
drill for oil, hired Joe to sail for them. They went up to the 
Snows and then the Oglebay was used to transport freight 
from Mackinac to Leland. Later Captain Joe, as he was now 
greeted, bought the boat and carried on business between 
Mackinac and Grand Traverse Bay. Eventually he met the 
Northern Michigan Line of boats at Northport and brought 
into the region the settlers and provisions. 

When the large blast furnace was built at Elk Rapids, in 
1875, to supply charcoal, it required twenty thousand cords of 
wood a year to guarantee the capacity of twenty-four tons of 
iron a day. Of the three tugs and twenty barges employed, 
the steam propeller “Leland” was commanded by Joe for nine 
years. 

When steamboats came on the bay, Captain Joe’s competitors 
withdrew in the face of such progress and left him to take the 
resorters from Omena on pleasure and fishing trips. At one 
time General Sheridan spent the day fishing with him, and 
the old captain liked his guest so well he took him home to 
dinner. Even now he got a few trips carrying freight, and 
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his meals were obtained on the wood scows in return for help- 
ing the crew unload. 

The Great Lakes waterways have gone through the stages of 
trail, path, and highway to the adjacent country. No one 
knew better its geography nor was better conversant with every 
port than the lakeman who transported the settler and his 
household to the new home in the wilderness. Captain Joe 
had seen every little port of the lower lakes and had made 
countless friends with the people with whom he had come 
in contact. There was genuine regret in his “adieu” when he 
decided to spend his remaining years on his farm where he 
was often seen walking back and forth on the beach, in front 
of his home, watching the bay and contemplating the thirty- 
three years he had spent on it with wind and weather, its 
waters now calm as a mirror and now swept by fierce gales 
into towering breakers. 

There was less color on the bay when the sturdy captain, 
carelessly dressed, booted, and with a southwester shading 
his cheerful face, no longer exchanged pleasantries from his 
little sail boat. In broken English he would often say, “Pitty 
big sea on Gwand Twabas Bay”. A characteristic recollec- 
tion is of him trudging up the long hill to tell the people of 
Omena that he was going to Old Mission and because he had 
heard of a big crop of blackberries he would gladly take any 
who wished along. His exasperation over no berries would 
call forth remarks like, “Bloody luck” or “Est-ce-possible?”, 
his substitute for cursing. 

It was always considered very safe to sail with the Captain 
as he took no chances. He himself could not swim and he 
thought the lakes not any too reliable. Because he was unable 
to read he would have someone point out to him, on a map, 
the name of his destination and then he would mark his course, 
using compass and dividers. It was easy for him to tell the 
number of degrees east or west by the compass diagram. As 
to the lakemen’s reputation for heavy drinking, Captain Joe’s 
sobriety was always a big vote for confidence in him. 
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The Captain was ever ready to discuss politics or public 
matters. He had a wonderful memory and when, as an old 
man of seventy, he listened to reports of Cuban battles, he 
would point out on a map and describe the places he had 
visited in his twenties. He was a Democrat and would never 
vote dry. He had been drafted for service in the Civil War, 
but had paid a man five hundred dollars to substitute for him. 
He joked abo:t the fellow never reaching the army until the 
day after peace was declared and how, in trying to steal a 
pig, he was wounded for which he drew a pension. 

The education of his children, eight girls and one boy, was a 
vital concern of his. The opportunities were very limited and 
when it seemed almost impossible, he would console them with 
a bit of his philosophy, that a little reading and writing would 
help a lot, and that one couldn’t be muck of a “crook” with a 
limited education. 

Kindness, honesty, and a mild temper were factors in ex- 
plaining Joe’s popularity. He demanded obedience of his chil- 
dren, but never used the rod. The neighbors watching him go 
by in the wagon, his overcoat belted in with a rope, would 
laugh as they saw the tall sapling leaning against his shoulder 
and say that Joe never used that as a whip, it was only to 
scare the flies away. 

On one occasion the Captain went to buy a horse; he did 
not have the ready cash, so he said, “I no bring money, I give 
you papier. In two three weeks I bring the money. I take 
the horse now and you keep papier. Dat’s all right wit me.” 

At another time a party of surveyors had hired Joe to take 
them to Old Mission. They put in at the Bowers Harbor dock 
and upon inquiring learned that they’d have to walk across to 
the Mission. Nearing their destination they stopped for in- 
formation at the home of Billy Marshall, a former resident 
of Frenchtown. When the Captain saw his old acquaintance 
in the doorway he exclaimed, | 

“Mon Dieu, Billy, is it you? I tot it was your angel.” 
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He was so wrought up by the surprise he put his head on 
his friend’s shoulder and wept. It was a very pleasant evening 
he spent there while his host sent a man to direct the surveyors 
to the village. 

Good food was always relished by the Captain. His wife and 
children were the ones, however, who killed or snared the 
game, wild pigeon, or partridge. In the little creek that ran 
by the house even the cat could catch fine trout. Watermelon, 
cucumbers, and oysters were delicacies the Captain thought 
fit for any epicure. Once in a hotel, in Charlevoix, he asked 
the waitress, who had brought him oyster soup, for a pair of 
rubber boots. In answer to her “why”, he said that he’d like 
to go in to find the oysters. She pleased the old man when 
she returned with a bowl in which there were many oysters. 

The Franciscan mission at Peshabatown had been estab- 
lished five years before the Boischers’ arrival. Here Captain 
Joe walked to hear Mass whenever he was home. He was a 
devout Catholic and the little church, austere and cold, saw 
him there among the Indians, on Sundays and weekdays, even 
after the rest of the family attended the services in the newer 
church at Suttons Bay. It was “his church” and when he was 
asked to promise to attend and support the Suttons Bay parish 
he refused. His death, a few days later, was unexpected and 
because his wife did not wish him buried in the Indian ceme- 
tery at Peshabatown he was laid to rest in the Potters Field 
at Suttons Bay. 

Captain Joe, fifty of whose seventy-four years had been spent 
on the water, would have cared little about where his burial 
was made; it was sufficient that the essentials were fulfilled: 
“And all that handle the oar, the mariners, and all the pilots 
of the sea, shall come down from their ships; they shall stand 
upon the land.” 











A Stupy oF MicHIGAN’s PLAcE-NAMES 


By B. Purvis Armitacs, M. A? 


N interpreting Michigan’s place-names we unfurl the long 
| scroll of a history centuries old, though Michigan has 
existed as a state little more than a hundred years. It is 
mainly from the historical rather than the philological point 
of view that the names are here classified and examined, for 
though a philological study of Indian and French names would 
be a fascinating one, it would be too long for the scope of this 
paper even if the necessary materials were available, and 
would not add appreciably to the historical conclusion which 
can be arrived at by a more general study of geographical 
nomenclature. 

So much is implicit in a name. Very seldom is it point- 
less or without logical significance: and just as the study of 
English place-names fills the imagination with stories of 
Druids, Roman legions, pagan Saxon conquerors, Viking ships 
and Norman barons, so the study of Michigan names brings 
successive images of Indian wigwams and pow-wows, French 
coureurs des bois, Canadian voyageurs and Jesuit missions, 
British and American skirmishes, the log cabins of pioneers 
and the settlement of the two peninsulas by New Englanders, 
New Yorkers and subsequently by European immigrants. In 
Michigan, as in England, the aboriginal inhabitants left their 
indelible mark: in England many descriptive names and al- 
most all the river names are Celtic,! while in Michigan such 
names are most frequently of Indian origin,? though some are 
translations® from the Indian and others have been re-named.‘ 


This article is extracted from a paper which was written for a course in 
Michigan history given: by Prof. James O. Knauss at Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo. The writer is a British subject who became interested in Michigan 
history during a visit to this country and has recently returned to her home 
in England for the duration. The original paper contains a number of maps, 
appendices, and a bibliography. The full title is, ‘‘The Sources, Character, and 
Distribution of the Population of Michigan as Revealed by a Study of the 
Place-Names.’”’ The paper is now in the possession of the writer whose address 
in England is 3 The Esplanade, Minehead, Somerset.—Ed. 
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Celts and Indians alike were less robust than their language. 
The map records in the one case successive conquests—of the 
aboriginal Celts by Romans, of Roman Britain by Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes, of England by Danes—in the other suc- 
cessive encroachments upon the territory of the aboriginal 
Indians—by the treaties of 1807, 1819, 1821, 1836 and 1842°— 
and the long trail of American and European immigrants. 

To deal with the names in their historical sequence it will 
be convenient first to consider the various designations of the 
region before it became Michigan Territory and eventually the 
State of Michigan; then the significance of Indian names must 
be studied; French place-names will compose the next large 
group; and finally there will be smaller groups of American, 
Irish, Dutch, German, Scandinavian and Finnish names and 
also some of miscellaneous origin and ‘special interest. 

The geographical unity of the region we now call the State 
of Michigan was not recognized until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Throughout the seventeenth century and 
until the close of the sixth decade of the eighteenth, it was an 
integral part of French Canada; the only white men were 
French fur-traders and Jesuit priests while the region as a 
whole was the home of several Indian tribes. It is not there- 
fore surprising that the names of almost all the earliest set- 
tlements and outstanding geographical features should be of 
Indian or French origin. These earliest settlements are where 
‘we should expect to find them—in the river valleys, and at 
the natural ports of the Great Lakes Region. The com- 
paratively short period of the British possession of Michigan 
from 1760 to 1783 left no mark on the nomenclature of the 
region. This is easily understood when the history of this 
time is considered. For the British traders were active in 
precisely the same natural centers of the fur trade which had 
been established and named by the French coureurs des bois, 
and the time was not yet ripe for settlement of the interior 
of the peninsula which remained the undisputed domain of 
the aborigines. Though Michigan passed officially under the 
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American flag by the treaty of 1788, the British forts were not 
surrendered until 1796 and the stars-and strips were not flown 
in Detroit until that year. When the region became an 
American colony, two-thirds of the people spoke French; and 
Detroit, the only considerable village, was French in charac- 
ter.’ By the Ordinance of 1787 Michigan became part of the 
Territory of the United States Northwest of the Ohio. In this 
connection it is interesting to notice the long classical names 
suggested in Jefferson’s plan for the division of the Northwest 
Territory which was adopted by Congress (without the names) 
in 1784. According to this plan Michigania was west of Lake 
Michigan, the eastern tip of the Upper Peninsula and the 
northern section of the southern peninsula were to be called 
Cheronesus, while the southern half of the Lower Peninsula 
was to be Metropotamia.® 

It was not until 1805 that the Lower Peninsula received 
the name of Michigan Territory and its natural unity was 
recognized. In view of the fact that it had for centuries 
been the hunting ground of the Indians it seems appropriate 
that it should have a name of Indian origin.® 

We may now pass to the most fascinating part of this study 
—those names derived from the various Indian tongues spoken 
for centuries in Michigan’s forests and valleys. These place- 
names prove upon translation to be of exactly the same type 
as the place-names of other languages in both hemispheres. 
That is to say, they are either geographically descriptive or 
they commemorate a leader of the community. But Indian 
names of the descriptive group are more than commonly vivid 
and frequently have true poetic suggestiveness. Michigan has 
a large number of Indian names and would undoubtedly have 
many more, did not the polysyllabic system of the language 
make the words too difficult and cumbersome to survive the 
white man’s invasion.!° The writings of Schoolcraft between 
1821 and 1842 are a prime source of information regarding 
Indian etymology and legend. One can open the large volume 
of his Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes almost at random 
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to find examples of the long Indian names which he was al- 
ways interested to record and analyze. Two examples may be 
quoted here to illustrate his method. 

“The Porcupine Mountains—were very plainly pictured before us in 
the landscape. I asked Konteka their Indian name. He replied, ‘“Kaug 
Wadju.” I asked him why they were so called. He said from their 
resemblance to a couching porcupine.”’1!1 

“Late in the afternoon we passed the inlet of the Totogun—one of 
the principal forks of the Wamakagun. The name is indicative of its 
origin. Totoch is the female breast. This term is rendered geographical 
by exchanging ‘ch’ for ‘gun’. It describes a peculiar kind of soft or 
dancing bog.’’!2 


In The Red Race of America Schoolcraft recounts an incident 
illustrating the effect of the association of ideas from names.1* 
Speaking of Shawneetown, he says that the town in 1818 was 
“a great improvement on the wigwam, council fire and wam- 
pum coin beads.” “I found at least one high feeling personage 
here, who did not like the manner in which I associated the 
modern town with reminiscences of the savages.” Schoolcraft 
suggests that if this is their attitude the inhabitants should 
bestow upon the place some epithet which might sever the tie. 

One is tempted to make digression on the etymological 
studies of Schoolcraft, but though they are fascinating to 
those who are interested in folk-lore, they add little to the 
general conclusions. On Schoolcraft’s map of Governor Cass’ 
expedition in 1820, we find that rivers, bays, and points bear- 
ing Indian tribal names are more numerous at this date than 
are the white settlements of which there are but twelve. The 
name Monroe (for President Monroe) is interesting as it marks 
the beginning of American immigration to Michigan Terri- 
tory. Mention should here be made that a number of Indian 
place-names were coined by Schoolcraft. Six of Michigan’s 
present counties retain names of this type. The map of J. 
Calvin Smith published in New York (1839) gives the other 
Indian county names suggested by Schoolcraft which were 
subsequently changed.1* 
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Some of the most interesting Indian names illustrate the 
aboriginal mode of defining the topography of the country and 
suggest that many of the names were primarily landmarks to 
guide the tribes in their migrations..° Other names com- 
memorate Chieftains and other heroes of Michigan’s heroic 
age. 

Indian names predominate in the list of Michigan coun- 
ties.1° In this connection it is interesting to note that of 
2,152 aboriginal sites (villages, burial grounds, mounds, em- 
bankments, etc.) 862 occur in counties bearing Indian names, 
or originally having Indian names, while a further 218 are in 
counties with French names—for the early French mission- 
aries and traders naturally settled where there was already a 
large Indian population. There are 516 sites found in coun- 
ties which were the scenes of early American settlements (be- 
fore 1830). Indian, French and American settlements in the 
days before Michigan had been cleared of forest and swamp, 
depended on natural features and followed the waterways, 
lakes, prairies and deciduous forests where fish, crops, and 
game were available. 

The large number of French place-names in Michigan has 
already been mentioned. Their retention is explained by the 
fact that from 1634, when the first white man set foot in what 
is now Michigan, until 1760 when the British took Fort Pont- 
chartrain, the explorers, traders, and missionaries who came 
here were French or French-Canadian, and for some years 
after the beginning of American immigration a large number 
of the inhabitants continued to speak French. The names of 
this type are found all round the rim of the peninsulas— 
many river names and the natural centres of the fur trade— 
(Detroit, Sault Ste. Marie, and Michilimackinac (adopted 
from the Indian)—also points and bays. Bela Hubbard notes 
the custom of French voyageurs in new regions to bestow up- 
on any prominent feature of the landscape the name of the 
Saint to whom the day of the discovery was dedicated in the 
church calendar.’7 The Lake and River Ste. Claire, for in- 
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stance, were named after Sainte Claire, the founder of the 
order of Franciscan nuns of the thirteenth century known as 
the “Poor Claires”. Sault Sainte Marie, St. Joseph, St. Ignace 
were also named in this manner, and record the early presence 
of French Jesuits there.*> Grand Traverse reminds us of the 
days when the waterways were the best means of communi- 
cation, and of course, refers to the long portage across Grand 
Traverse Bay. An interesting reminder of the days of chiv- 
alry is afforded by the heraldic nomenclature preserved in the 
river names—Rouge, D’Or, Sable.1® Points and bays are too 
numerous to list here. The names of early French explorers 
are recorded in place-names such as La Salle, Charlevoix, 
Allouez, Marquette and Nicolet.*° French names have now 
been thoroughly Americanized, none more thoroughly than 
Michigan’s largest and second oldest city, Detroit, once “Le 
Fort d’ étroit” (The Fort of the Narrows). The history of De- 
troit is typical of that of the whole region. The site of the 
present city was first occupied by an Indian village called 
“Teuchsagrondie””! which was a stopping place for coureurs 
and Jesuits early in the 17th century. Charlevoix in 1721 
found it the site of a French fort called Pontchartrain, and by 
1759 when French Canada was ceded to the British, Detroit 
was a considerable village defended by a stockade. Montrésor?” 
mentions it thus in his Journal.”*: 

“My great success [in 1763] in relieving the Garrison of D’Etroit with 
provisions and men whereby the siege was raised, they having then 
fourteen days Indian corn and Bear’s Greece to subsist on.” 


In 1783 the town fell by treaty of peace to the United States 
and eventually lost its French accent and character. Its popu- 
lation includes men of French descent, native Americans, and 
many foreign-born elements—English, Canadians, Jews, Poles, 
Scots, Irish, Germans, Italians, Dutch and Scandinavians. 

Michigan passed through two distinct phases of settlement: 
the place-names of Indian or French origin mark out the 
frontier of the first phase. The second, or American phase 
of settlement, belongs to the early nineteenth-century, and the 
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newer frontier was marked not by the sands of the Great 
Lakes and the river mouths, but by roads linking scattered 
groups of cabins or taverns that were built by people interested 
in land. The settlement of interior Michigan came with a rush 
and in twenty years quite buried all signs of former French 
and British occupancy.** 

Many place-names illustrate the origin of the American 
pioneers, and others commemorate the European origins of a 
later period. Tocqueville?> and Beaumont visited Michigan 
Territory in 1831 and Tocqueville describes their impressions 
and adventures in a paper entitled “Quinze Jours au Désert.”’”° 
He comments on the fact that they have not encountered a 
single European in traversing the forests of Michigan. “It is 
only Americans,” his host informs him, “who can have the 
courage to submit themselves to such miseries and who know 
how to buy prosperity at such a price.” These same hardy 
Americans, unlike the French-Canadians who were peasants, 
came from the towns and their small settlements and were— 
to use Tocqueville’s expressive phrase—“The ark of civilization 
lost in the midst of an ocean of leaves.” 

The rapid increase in immigration is clearly shown by 
the census figures. In 1800 the population was 3,206; in 
1810—4,762; in 1820—8,765. This increase was chiefly due?’ 
to the improved transportation**, and the further develop- 
ments during the decade from 1820 to 1830 explain the enor- 
mous increase in the population figures for 1850 and the years 
immediately following.?® Governor Cass began the organiza- 
tion of the Territory by counties. By 1829 the three southern 
tiers of counties had been laid out. Seven of the names chosen 
commemorate President Jackson and his Cabinet*®:—Barry, 
Berrien, Branch, Eaton, Ingham, Jackson, Van Buren. 
Throughout the United States places were named for national 
heroes after the wars of 1775 and 1812, and pioneers from 
New York and New England transported names of this type 
to Michigan.*! New York origins are shown in Albion, Troy, 
Fenton, Holly, Lansing, Rochester, and Hudson. New Eng- 
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land names are Chelsea, Lowell, Plymouth, Howell, Ovid, 
Quincy, Manchester, Hartford, Bangor and many others. 

The first foreign immigrants, apart from the earlier French 
and French-Canadian, began to arrive in Michigan in appre- 
ciable numbers after the various revolutions which took place 
in Europe in the 1830’s and 40’s. The early days of canal and 
railroad development brought many Irish®? pioneers whose 
presence resulted in a large number of Irish names**: Antrim, 
Clare, Emmet, Wexford and Roscommon counties, Boyne, 
Blaney, Carrollton, Curran, Fergus, Lannan, McBrides, Mc- 
Ginn, Mc Ivor, Markey, Mt. Morris, Riley Centre, Roscommon, 
Sheridan, Sullivan, Nestoria and Waterford. The Germans 
constituted the next large immigration to Michigan. Many 
were from German colonies established earlier in Pennsyl- 
vania.** Michigan found that these Germans were good re- 
liable settlers and officially encouraged their immigration by 
circulating a pamphlet (1848-49) called Auwswanderer Weg- 
weiser nach dem Staate Michigan”. German placenames 
abound in Saginaw and Washtenaw counties and elsewhere: 
Matthias, Custer, Frankenlust, New Berg, Koehler, West- 
phalia, Frederic, Breitung, Vienna, Sigel, Berlin,*® Hanover, 
Weber, Hamburg, Stronach, Meyer, Hillman, Otto, Klackling, 
Bismark, Krakow, Metz, Moltke, Posen, Blumfield, Brandt, 
Frankenmuth, Kockville, Minden, Mueller, Hamtramck, and 
many others. 

Another considerable group of Europeans was from Holland. 
They settled principally in Ottawa County where Holland, 
Zeeland, Zutphen, Vriesland indicate their predominance. By 
1884 Michigan contained a greater Dutch population than any 
other state in the Union. Irish, Germans and Dutch together 
made up the largest foreign element as the place-names would 
indicate.*7 Less easy to:trace by the geographical nomen- 
clature are the English or Canadian immigrants who always 
composed a considerable section of the foreign population. 
Other smaller foreign elements were the Finnish and Scandi- 
navian settlements located chiefly in the Upper Peninsula. 
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Tapiola, Toivola, and Wainola are Finnish names. Norway, 
Skandia, Bergland, Froberg, Yalmar, Helmar and Melstrand 
are Scandinavian.*® 

Probably the least interesting names from the historical 
point of view are the purely descriptive ones such as (Eng- 
lish) Beechwood, Elmwood, Iron River, Watersmeet, Midland, 
Cedar River, etc.; (French) Pointe aux Chénes, Presque Isle, 
Pointe Aux Pins, Bois Blanc, etc. Even these names are 
sometimes indicative of natural resources, flora, fauna, which 
no longer exist, and others recall vividly the small settlements 
of very early days so frequently named for the first pioneer 
who marked out the first cross-roads; eg. Harrison’s Corners, 
Insley’s Corners, Hickory Corners.*® 


Among other places named for persons some of the most 
interesting are those named for famous Michigan men—Cass, 
Houghton, Schoolcraft, Comstock, Dickinson, St. Clair, Ma- 
comb, Newberry, etc. Also the names in the Beaver Islands 
which advertise Michigan’s early Mormon kingdom (1847- 
1856)—St. James, Font Lake, Galilee, The King’s Highway, 
ete. 

Probably enough has been said to show the historical sig- 
nificance of geographical nomenclature. The preparation of 
this paper has provided the writer an excuse for much en- 
joyable reading on the early days of Michigan’s history. It 
seems that it might be an interesting “unit” to present in the 
High School Course in history, or in English, or possibly in 
the General Language Course, including French and German. 
Young people usually enjoy presenting the facts they have 
learned in sketch maps or other diagrams, and the “unit” 
would meet an important requirement of good assignments 
in presenting a stimulating problem. The discovery of place- 
name origins could be used to arouse interest in Indian 
legends and culture,* pioneer days, the development of com- 
munications, and the growth of population. The class might 
be divided into groups—one to collect information on Indian 
names, one on French names, and so on. If the students 
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showed interest and cooperation, the unit might be satisfac- 
torily concluded by the production of a “Place-name Maga- 
zine” containing contributions and illustrations from members 
of the group, or a large wall map might be filled in with 
names, dates and pictures while work was in progress. 
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NOTES 


Dee, Tees, Avon, Wye. 

Titawabassee, Saginaw, Manistee, Muskegon, Kalamazoo, Escanaba, On- 
tonagon, Manistique, to name a few. 

The Flint. Indian name was “pawonnuk-ening”’—‘river of flint.’”’ (Gan- 
nett, p. 127). 

The Clinton river was formerly the Huron. (Quaife: The John. Askin 
Papers, Vol. I, p. 219). 

Johnson: The Michigan Fur Trade, p. 176. 

Michigan again came under English control in 1812. Mackinac which sur- 
rendered to the Americans in 1813 was the last fort in British hands. 
(Cook: Ch. IV). 

The predominance of the French element is clearly shown in the list of 
names on the Petition of 1803 and by the fact that a French as well as 
an English version was necessary. (Burton: Documents Concerning Erection 
of Wayne County) 

Larzelere: p. 5. 

The Indian word is said to mean “big lake” or “place for catching fish.” 
(Gannett, p. 207) 

Innumerable examples can be found in Thirty Years With the Indian 
Tribes: eg., p. 433, “The banks of the Pa-ke-sa-we-see- - -’; p. .419, “A 
body of water called Ka-gi-no-ga-maug or The Long Water.’”’ Page 418, 
“A large stream which the Pillagen Chippewas call Kapuka Sagitawag- -.” 
Page 415, “from the summit of Pemidjegomag or Cross Water Lake.” 
Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes, p. 360. 

Ibid., p. 370. 

The Red Race of America, p. 21. 

Okkeddo, Cheonoqut, Anamickee, Omeena, Wabassee, Shawono, Negwegon, 
Kantawabet, Mikenauk, Ogemaw, Kanotin, Notipecago, Aischum, Unwattin, 
Kaykakee. (Karpinski, p. 262). 

Lanman, p. 138. 

Memorials of Half a Century, p. 157. 

“St. Josephs,’ the possessive form, was generally used in the eighteenth 
century by both French and English. The dropping of plural and pos- 
sessive endings of place-names is a modern practice. (Goodrich: First Mich- 
igan Frontier, p. vii). 

Though perhaps ‘Sable’ is not the heraldic term for ‘black,’ but means 
“Sandy” river. As it certainly does in ‘‘Au Sable.” 

The experiences of early French explorers were recorded in names which 
were later changed as being unattractive to settlers; eg. “Isle aux Cochons” 
(now Belle Isle, until 1845 Hog Island) was so named because the people 
of Cadillae’s Village turned their pigs loose on the island to exterminate 
the rattlesnakes. “Isle aux Serpents’ also proved an unattractive name 
and was changed later. A small island in the Detroit river was formerly 
called “L’Isle aux Poux”, i.e., “Lice Island.” (Goodrich: The First Mich- 
igan Frontier). 

Schoolcraft: The Red Race of America. 

Montrésor was a Captain in the British army fighting in Canada. He was 
descended from a Hugenot family which had taken refuge in England at the 
time of the persecution. 

Quoted by Goodrich in The First Michigan Frontier. 

Goodrich: The First Michigan Frontier, Ch. I. 

Author*of “La Démocratic en Amérique.” 

See Pierson: Tocqueville and Beaumont in America, pp. 229-290. 

Also to the surrender of the land by the Indians in the treaties of 1807, 
1819, 1821, 1836. (Fuller, pp. 57-58). 
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28. 1820—Cass’ expedition to the interior. 
1820—Roads laid out from Detroit to Maumee Rapids: 


(© ‘“* Pontiac and Saginaw 
‘es “* Chicago 
ie “ Grand River 


‘(rs ‘“* Port Gratiot 
edt a Canal opened. Daily steamers from Buffalo to Detroit. (Cook: 


1829—St. Jo Pike surveyed. 


20) BAGO. occ ecu 31,639 
es 60,000 
a er 87,278 

30. Fuller: p. 266. 


31. Russell: Ch. XLI. 

32. By 1870 there were over 42,000 Irish in the State. (Dilla: p. 232). 

33. Russell: Ch. XLI. 

34. Michigan Land Office records 1836-37 bear many Teutonic names. 

35. See Atwell: Do You Know: An Illustrated History of Michigan. 

36. “Berlin” in Ottawa County affords an interesting example of history in 
place-names. Its inhabitants changed its name in 1918 to Marne. Time 
recently reported that the inhabitants of ‘“Swaztika,’ Ontario, have now 
changed the name of the town to “Winston” for Winston Churchill. 

37. Even the politics of the inhabitants can be deduced from place-names in 
these cases, for predominantly Irish, German or Dutch settlements fre- 
quently favoured the Democratic party. (Streeter: Ch. VIII). 

38. Lanman (p. 140) lists the nativities of the population in the several states 
in 1860 in order of magnitude. 

39. Probably named for the hickory trees. Two small places in the Upper 
Peninsula are named Rudyard and Kipling for the English poet and writer. 

40. Use Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha; Schoolcraft’s Memoirs; Bela Hubbard’s 
Memorials of Half a Century; Littlejohn’s Legends; Historical fiction. 
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CHIPPEWA County PLACE NAMES 


By Mrs. CHar.Lorre HAMILTON 
SAULT STE. MARIE 


HE history of Chippewa County is written on its sign 
eis To most of us Ashum Street is just the city’s main 
thoroughfare; Barbeau and Ord are merely busy side streets. 
Out in the hinterlands McKnight or Larke or Shunk are roads 
and nothing more. 

The history lover, however, sees something more in all these; 
they are sign posts of the past as well as directions for the 
present. To him, the names are visible outlines of the County’s 
history and memorials in honor of its pioneers and outstanding 
characters. 

Many and various sources have contributed to our place 
names. The Indian names were the earliest, and memorials 
of the Chippewa or Ojibway occupation are found in the names 
of rivers and hills and towns, of the bays and islands, and 
of the points and bluffs of the County. Sometimes a bird, a 
flower, an animal, in some instances a fish, have given rise to 
the local name. Sometimes, too, the name has been suggested 
by the contour of the land or some occupation carried on near 
or about it. 

Chippewa, the County name, is derived from the Indian 
tongue. It is an English corruption of Ojibway, which means 
puckered, probably referring to the style of moccasins preferred 
by the Chippewas. The late Father S. J. Gagnieur, an au- 
thority on the Indian tongue, contended that the name should 
be pronounced Chippeway. Sault Ste. Marie is the “leap” 
or falls in Sainte Mary’s River, the French name first given by 
Father James Marquette. To be exact, the original name was 
Le Saut de Sainte Marie, and this was shortened to Sault 
Ste. Marie by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, the community’s first 
postmaster, about 1823. 
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Sugar Island was so called because of the abundance of 
sugar maple trees there. More than a century ago the island 
was famous for maple sugar and maple syrup. The names of 
Six and Nine Mile Points indicate the distance from the 
rapids. For years the Indians gathered at Shingle Bay to 
make their shakes or shingles. Baie de Wasai is Turbot Bay 
or the Bay of the bullheads which still abound there. Wilwak 
was named for William Walker, pioneer island merchant. 
srassar and Payment carry the names of old French families, 
and Homestead was named by Charles Schultz, first keeper 
of the lighthouse and supply depot at that point. 

Wilson’s Point was named for Captain Thomas Wilson, who 
owned land and cut timber for ships’ knees at that location. 
He was the founder of the Wilson Line. Rains’ landing com- 
memorates the late pioneer, Allan Rains. For many years 
boats stopped to refuel at Church’s Landing, on the old chan- 
nel. Philetus Swift Church, Sugar Island merchant and 
trader, was born in New York State in 1812. He came to 
northern Michigan in 1845 and settled on Sugar Island a year 
later. He established a store, traded with the Indians, and 
supplied wood for vessels plying on St. Mary’s River. Among 
the visitors entertained at Church’s Landing were Horace 
Greeley, Charles Sumner, Mrs. Abraham Lincoln and other 
famous people. 

Farther down the river is Munuscong Bay, the bay of the 
rushes, where Indians still make their large and beautiful mats. 
Many years ago a boat became ice-bound at Sailors’ Encamp- 
ment and its crew was forced to spend a winter there, hence 
the name. On the old maps Neebish is shown as Aneebish, the 
place of the leaf. This was a famous camping place where 
plenty of ‘leaf water,’ meaning tea, was drunk. 

An early map dated 1848 gives the name of the DeTour lo- 
cality as Warrenville. DeTour is a French word meaning “to 
go around,” and the Indian title had the same significance. 
It is here that the navigator turns the point for Mackinac 
Island and the Straits. At first the spelling was Detour, but 
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much of the community’s mail was wrongly forwarded to De- 
troit, and Postmaster Roderick Munro was instrumental in 
having the name changed in 1915. 

Drummond was named for Sir Gordon Drummond, British 
commander of the lake district. The Indians’ name for the 
island and the adjacent bay was Potagannissing, referring to 
the numerous gaps in the archipelago. Lime Island is prac- 
tically solid limestone, and much lime has been burned there. 
Goetzville was named for Joseph Goetz, who settled there about 
1882. Raber commemorates Mueller M. Raber, pioneer lumber- 
man. Gogomain is the Indian word for porcupine. David Mc- 
Carron, early homesteader, gave his name to the McCarron 
settlement, and Barbeau is named for Hon. Peter Barbeau, 
first president of Sault Ste. Marie village. 

The name of Oak Ridge Park is well descriptive of the height 
of land on Neebish Island, bordering upon St. Mary’s River, 
and the trees growing upon it. In 1881, residents of the Stal- 
wart area, being desirous of securing a postoffice, asked the 
Department at Washington to open an office there named 
Garfield, after the President in that year. There was already 
a Garfield in the State, and it was found that the suggested 
name of Arthur also would be a duplication. Accordingly, 
as most of the settlers were members of the Stalwart faction 
of the Republican party, that name was adopted for the post- 
office. 

The name of Caribou Lake needs no explanation, although 
no caribou have been seen in the vicinity in the memory of liv- 
ing man. Point St. Vital on the Lake Huron shore west of 
DeTour was doubtless so named by one of the early French 
-voyageurs. Stirlingville was named for William P. Stirling, 
pioneer settler. Tone commemorates Wolfe Tone, Irish Patriot, 
admired by the Scotch-Irish settlers in that locality. 

Pickford, progressive little community, was named for 
Charles W. Pickford, pioneer. He lived on a farm now owned 
by Frank Taylor, and his original home still stands there. 
Donaldson took the name of the Reverend Mr. Donaldson who 
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preached on that circuit many years ago. Thorice is a name 
coined from those of its two promoters, C. J. Thoenen and 
Fred Price. Another coined name is Raco, shortened from the 
Richardson and Avery Company, founder. 

The name of Kinross is transplanted from Scotland by 
Scotch-Irish settlers who came here by way of Canada. Fibre 
was formerly a busy shipping point for pulpwood and shingle 
bolts. The numbers of various railway spurs along the Soo 
Line in the county refer to the distance from Minneapolis. The 
names of Trout Lake and Whitefish Point are self-explanatory. 
Kmerson is named for Chris Emerson, millionnaire Saginaw 
lumberman. Hulbert Lake and village are remindful of the 
Hulbert family, pioneer land owners in that area. Gladys 
takes the name of a daughter of the late Judge Colwell. An 
early timber jobber gave his name to Eckerman, and a store- 
keeper and mill operator did the same for Strongs, in the 
western part of the county. Dafter was probably named for 
an original settler, but this is not certain, and stories conflict 
about the origin of the name. 

Brimley was originally Superior. However, there was an- 
other town and postoffice of that name on the South Shore 
Railway, and the railway and the Postoffice Department in- 
sisted on a change. According to old residents, the choice 
of a name was left with the Department at Washington, and 
an official named Brimley was thus honored. The nearby Bay 
Mills was so named for the plants of the Hall & Munson 
Company. 

Waiska Bay and Waiska River are remindful of Chief 
Waiska, well known and respected member of the Chippewa 
nation. He lived at Bay Mills, which was often called the 
Iroquois Mission. Nearby are Iroquois Point and Iroquois 
Island, where a battle between the Chippewas and the invading 
Iroquois was fought more than a century ago. 

Shelldrake is named for the merganser or shelldrake duck, 
a fish feeder frequenting the shores of Whitefish Bay. Para- 
dise, at the junction of the Whitefish Point and Lower Tah- 
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quamenon Falls roads, was so named by Leon McGregor of 
Bay City, resorting promoter. Vermillion takes its name from 
a deposit of red ochre near the Lake Superior shore. Crisp 
Point commemorates Captain Christopher Crisp of the former 
U.S. Lifesaving Service, now the Coast Guard. Captain Crisp 
was the first commander at this location. 

The Tahquamenon River flows into Whitefish Bay near 
Emerson, and the name refers to the black-gold waters colored 
by miles of peat swamps. Naomikong Creek flows into the bay 
at a shoal point; Halfway Creek is named for an Indian Chief 
who was born at noon; and Pendill’s Creek is named for an 
early sawmill operator at the bay. 

Rudyard was originally called Pine River. This was a dup- 
lication of a downstate name, and Fred Underwood, general 
manager of the Soo Line, suggested Rudyard. About the same 
time another town near Gladstone was named Kipling, in 
honor of the English author. Mr. Kipling later sent his photo- 
graph with a short poem and his autograph, and they were 
placed in the corner stone of the Rudyard Presbyterian church 
building erected about that time. 

Algonquin, Sault Ste. Marie suburb, takes its name from the 
great Algonquin Indian nation which once overspread the east- 
ern part of North America. Algonquin was known for years 
as Nieceville, for the owner of a sawmill there. Kelden, Strong- 
ville and McVille are among the smaller communities in the 
farming section of the County, and they are named for pio- 
neers. Dryburg was named by local residents who agreed to 
banish strong drink from the community. Dollar Settlement 
is named for Captain Robert Dollar and his brother, whose 
camps cut ship timber here for the English market around 
1890. ; 

Many once flourishing towns and woods settlements have 
disappeared with the decline of the logging industry,—among 
them such now almost-forgotten place names as Dorgan’s, 
Wellsburg, Weller’s, Nolan, Rexford, Hendrie, Dell, Cordell, 
Maxton and Johnswood. Maxton is now a resorting place and 
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Johnswood is a sport fishing objective at Scammon’s Cove, 
Drummond Island. See Why, named for C. Y. Bennett, mill 
operator, and located near Eckerman, has vanished. Fiborn 
Junction has ceased to exist with the pulling up of the spur 
from the South Shore’s main line to Fiborn Quarry in Mack- 
inac County. Fiborn is compounded from the names of W. F. 
Fitch and Chase S. Osborne, promoters of this great limestone 
quarry. 

With two exceptions, the township names of Chippewa 
County have been mentioned in this list of place names. Bruce 
commemorates an Ontario county from which many s€ttlers 
in Chippewa have come, and Superior, of course, refers @o the 
adjacent largest of the Great Lakes. 

Gathering these records and reducing them to writing has 
been a fascinating task. No doubt there are some minor 
omissions, and this is regrettable, but it has been found im- 
possible to secure the data desired. My object in preparing 
and presenting this article is to stimulate the interest of 
Michigan people in their historic surroundings, and to induce 
them to collect like data about their own localities before it 
is too late. 





THe MicniGAN JUDICIARY SINCE 1805 


By rue Late Justice WILLIAM W. PorTTrer 
MICHIGAN SUPREME COURT 


(The first article in this series was printed in the Summer issue of the 
Magazine for 1943). 


Y act of Congress, January 11, 1805, it was provided that 
B from and after June 30 next, all that part of Indiana 
Territory north of a line running east and west through the 
southerly bend of Lake Michigan until it shall intersect Lake 
Erie, and east of a line drawn from the southerly bend through 
the middle of such lake to its northerly extremity and thence 
north to the northern boundary of the United States, should 
constitute a separate Territory called Michigan. Detroit was 
to be the seat of government until Congress should otherwise 
direct. President Jefferson appointed General William Hull 
governor, Augustus Brevoort Woodward, Frederick Bates, and 
John Griffin judges, and Stanley Griswold secretary. 

Upon the resignation of Judge Bates in 1806, Governor Hull 
recommended the appointment of Elijah Brush, an attorney 
at Detroit, but Brush was not appointed. James Witherell 
was named. The government of the Territory was organized 
July 2, 1805. Between that time and October 8, 1805, statutes 
were enacted concerning the Supreme Court, District Courts, 
Notaries Public, Grand Juries, wills and intestacy and other 
subjects all constituting the “Woodward Code.” The Terri- 
tory was by executive proclamation made one general district 
and the parts of the Territory to which the Indian title had 
been extinguished were made one county. The districts of 
Huron, Detroit, Michilimackinac, and Erie were created. David 
Duncan, Josiah Dunham, and Samuel Abbott were appointed 
Justices of the Peace at Michilimackinac. John Anderson, 
Israel Ruland, Francois LaSalle, Hubert Lacroix, and Jean 
Baptiste Beauregrand were appointed Justices of the Peace 
for the district of Erie. Robert Abbott, James Henry, James 
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May, Richard MacDowell Scott, Mathew Ernest, John Dode- 
mead, Stanley Griswold and Antoine de Quindre were ap- 
pointed Justices of the Peace in the district of Detroit. Jean 
Marie Baubien, George Cottrell, Christian Clemens, and Lewis 
Campau were appointed Justices of the Peace for the district 
of Huron. 

In July 1807, Robert Campbell was appointed associate 
Judge of the Court for the district of Michilimackinac. The 
Supreme Court of the Territory was given exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in all cases where the title to land was in question, orig- 
inal and concurrent jurisdiction where the amount in dispute 
exceeded two hundred dollars, and appellate jurisdiction in all 
cases whatsoever. 


An act concerning district courts was passed which pro- 
vided it should be the duty of one of the Judges of the Terri- 
tory to attend each District Court at their respective terms. 
These courts were given original jurisdiction in all civil cases 


where the value of the thing in controversy exceeded twenty 
dollars except where jurisdiction was vested in other courts. 
The District Courts were authorized to grant certificates of 
probate of wills and administration of estates of persons dying 
intestate. 

The Governor was by act of 1807 authorized to appoint an 
Attorney General whose duty it was to prosecute and defend 
all suits for and against the United States or the Territory. 
In 1809 a comprehensive statute of ninety-seven sections cov- 
ering the practice and procedure of probating wills and settling 
estates was enacted. 

By act of September 16, 1810, District Courts were abol- 
ished; all cases involving less than one hundred dollars were 
transferred to Justices of the Peace and all cases involving 
more than one hundred dollars were transferred to the Su- 
preme Court. 

October 15, 1815, County Courts were established which 
were given jurisdiction where the matter in dispute exceeded 
the jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace and did not exceed 
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one hundred dollars. Appeals lay from Justices of the Peace 
to the County Court. The jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace 
was reduced from one hundred dollars to twenty dollars. Un- 
til the Territory contained more than one county, the County 
Court was to be held in Detroit. . 

By act approved May 30, 1818, the Courts of General Quar- 
ter Sessions of the Peace were abolished, and the powers and 
duties thereof vested in a board of three commissioners in 
each county. The office of clerk of the Court of General Quar- 
ter Sessions of the Peace was abolished and the powers and 
duties of that office vested in the Clerk of the County Court. 

In 1818 the Governor and Judges enacted a series of stat- 
utes borrowed from Massachusetts upon which our probate 
practice still rests. By statutes enacted in 1818 a Prosecuting 
Attorney was to be appointed and commissioned by the Gov- 
ernor in each of the counties, to prosecute and defend in the 
courts of the county all suits for and against the Territory. 

December 21, 1820, the judicial system of the Territory was 
again revamped. A court was to be established in every county 
of the Territory to consist of one Chief Justice and two Asso- 
ciate Justices, two of whom should constitute a quorum, to 
have original jurisdiction in all civil cases when the matter 
in dispute was not within the jurisdiction of the justice of 
the peace and did not exceed one thousand dollars, and ap- 
pellate jurisdiction from justices of the peace. It had con- 
current jurisdiction with the Supreme Court in all criminal 
cases where the punishment was not capital. 

By act of Congress February 5, 1825, the Governor and 
Legislative Council were authorized to divide the Territory 
into townships. By act approved April 21, 1825, it was pro- 
vided there should be Circuit Courts held in the respective 
counties, the duties of which courts should be performed by 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 

The Ordinance of 1787 provided “there shall be appointed 
a court to consist of three Judges, any two of whom to form 
a court”. The act of Congress provided there should be one 
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Clerk of the Supreme Court of the Territory who should per- 
form the duties of Clerk of such court, whether sitting as a 
Circuit Court or District Court, or as Judges of the Supreme 
Territorial Court. Doubts arose as to the right of the Legis- 
lative Council and Governor to pass a law requiring the sev- 
eral Judges of the Supreme Court to hold Circuit Courts in 
the several counties of the state. The Legislative Council 
passed a resolution in 1826 requesting the delegate in Con- 
gress to use his influence to procure the passage of a law by 
Congress authorizing the Governor and Legislative Council to 
require one or more of the Judges of the Territory to hold 
one or more courts yearly in the several counties within the 
peninsula of Michigan, and by act of Congress approved Jan- 
uary 29, 1827, the Governor and Legislative Council were 
authorized to enact such laws, and the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Territory were given the right to appoint a Clerk 
of that court and remove him at pleasure. 

By act of April 18, 1827, Circuit Courts were to be held in 
Wayne, Macomb, St. Clair, Oakland, Monroe, Washtenaw, and 
Lenawee counties, the duties of which were to be performed 
by one of the Judges of the Supreme Court. This act first 
established on a legal basis the Circuit Courts in the Territory 
of Michigan. 

By act approved April 21, 1825, the Territory was divided 
into districts; the Governor, by and with the advice of the 
Legislative Council, was authorized to appoint a District At- 
torney in every district except the fifth, composed of the coun- 
ties of Michilimackinac, Brown, and Crawford, in which there 
might be appointed not less than one nor more than three 
District Attorneys. The office of Prosecuting Attorney was 
abolished. 

By act of April 22, 1833, it was provided there should be 
a District Attorney appointed in each of the organized coun- 
ties of the Territory. 

By act approved April 15, 1833, the former Circuit Courts 
in which a Judge of the Supreme Court of the Territory pre- 
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sided were designated as Superior Circuit Courts of the Terri- 
tory of Michigan. There was to be a Circuit Court held in 
each of the organized counties lying east of Lake Michigan, 
except Wayne County, to be styled the Circuit Court of the 
Territory of Michigan. A Circuit Judge was to be appointed 
who should reside in the circuit after his appointment. There 
were to be two Associate Judges to be appointed for each 
county of the circuit who should be residents of the counties 
for which they were appointed. The County Courts of the 
respective counties were abolished and.the causes pending be- 
fore them transferred to the Circuit Court. 

By act of March 25, 1833, Supreme Court Commissioners 
in each of the counties of Chippewa, Michilimackinac, Brown, 
Iowa, and Crawford were provided for with authority to per- 
form all the duties which a Judge of the Supreme Court might 
perform out of court, in all civil cases; except such Commis- 
sioners could not stay proceedings after verdict nor on any 
capias or attachment, though they might stay proceedings on 
execution but such stay did not operate to prevent a levy 
but only to stay sale. No Commissioner could stay proceed- 
ings on a body execution except upon bond given in double 
the amount required to be collected by execution. 

January 29, 1835, the office of Register of Probate in each 
of the counties of the state was abolished and by the same 
act the office of Register of Deeds in each county was provided 
for. 

There is no authentic record of the first rules adopted by 
the Supreme Court of the Territory. The first rule found was 
adopted December 16, 1806. A set of rules without the dates 
of their adoption have been printed in the Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Collections. The first printed rules of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory bear date of April 24, 1821. 

March 8, 1831, the Legislative Council provided that the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the Territory sitting as a 
District Court of the United States, sitting in Chancery, and 
as a Court of Common Law, and the Judges of the Circuit 
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Court of the County of Wayne sitting in Chancery or as a 
Court of Common Law, were required to reduce to writing 
their decisions in such cases and matters as are usually re- 
ported in the several states where there are reporters provided 
by law. Notwithstanding this statute, the opinions of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory are not now accessible. The 
first case of which I find a record in the files of the Supreme 
Court of the Territory is that of United States vs. the goods 
of Isaac Bissell, Jr., and Henry Fitch, which came before the 
Supreme Court in the September 1805 term. This was a libel 
filed against a raft for violation of the revenue laws of the 
state. The order entered provided for sale of the goods by 
the Marshal of the Territory at his house in Detroit, and for 
giving fifteen days notice in a newspaper printed at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, that being the place in the United States nearest 
Detroit in which a newspaper was printed. 

August 6, 1805, Robert Abbott began suit against Thomas 
Jones to recover damages in the sum of four hundred dollars 
for a certain negro wench named Mary who had been sold 
by the plaintiff to the defendant. The plaintiff recovered a 
judgment of two hundred forty-eight dollars and seventy cents. 

Richard Patterson, a resident of Sandwich in upper Canada, 
by Elijah Brush, moved for a warrant for the arrest of Jane, 
a mulatto woman, and Joseph, a boy of about eighteen years 
of age, who had escaped from Sandwich, crossed to Detroit, 
and had refused to return. This case involved the construc- 
tion of the treaty of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain, and the clause of the Ordinance of 1787 pro- 
hibiting slavery in the Northwest Territory. 

Dennison et al vs. Tucker, involved habeas corpus on behalf 
of Elizabeth, James, Scipio and Peter Dennison against Cath- 
erine Tucker. This, too, involved the question of slavery in 
the Territory. 

The first criminal case in the Supreme Court of the Terri- 
tory is United States vs. Pierre Caroline, who was indicted 
by the Grand Jury for larceny. The indictment charges the 
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offense was committed June 15, 1805, by Pierre Caroline, a 
pani man, of the District of Detroit and Territory of Mich- 
igan, at a place then in the Indiana Territory, but now within 
the district and territory of Michigan. 

September 18, 1805, a warrant was issued for Kiscacou, a 
Chippewa Indian commonly known as Chippewa Rogue, late 
of Saginaw, for the murder of Antoine Loson, March 9, 1802. 
The files show defendant was arrested July 31, 1807. The 
, Marshal returned that defendant was rescued from him by an 
Indian called Little Cedar, his son, and other Indians un- 
known.’ Later at the request of Little Cedar, Governor Hull 
asked the President to pardon Kiscacou. 

The Northwest Fur Company maintained a trading post at 
Kaminitaque Bay on the north shore of Lake Superior. Two 
of their batteaux from Montreal laden with merchandise on 
their way up the Lakes, landed at Michilimackinac where June 
11, 1805, the boats and cargoes were seized by the collector 
of customs of the District of Michilimackinac. A libel was 
filed against them by George Hoffman, the collector, in the 
Supreme Court April 21, 1805. The case involved the con- 
struction of the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain by which the Great Lakes and connecting waters be- 
tween the same were opened to the free and unrestricted move- 
ment of the commerce of the United States and Great Britain 
in the usual and ordinary method of navigation. In the files 
is a complete inventory of the cargoes which were made up of 
dress goods, silk stockings, men’s hats, ladies’ bonnets, table 
dishes, cooking utensils, purses, peppermint, bergamot, combs, 
toothbrushes, buckles, and ribbons. Included in the cargoes 
were copies of Don Quixote, Peter Porcupine’s Works, Para- 
dise Lost, Homer’s Odyssey, Burns’, Sheridan’s, and Southey’s 
poems, and a number of books on history, travel, biography, 
natural history, and moral philosophy. 

October 7, 1805, Hugh Pattinson and Richard Pattinson, 
doing business as Hugh Pattinson and Company, at Fort St. 
Joseph, sued Charles Chaudonet of the same place, for twelve 
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barrels of whiskey and one barrel of Madeira wine, all alleged 
to be of the value of one thousand dollars. Among the costs 
taxed is an item of three hundred miles travel for serving 
the writ by James McClosky, deputy marshal. 

November 14, 1806, Tobias Newcomer sued Henry Conner 
and Francis Gray for work and labor performed in erecting 
certain grist and saw mills. 

The Supreme Court of the Territory exercised Chancery 
jurisdiction over the entire Territory. The second Chancery 
case of which record may be found was begun October 20, 
1807, by Veronique Campau, widow of Simon Campau, de- 
ceased, against her son-in-law Charles Poupard, to set aside 
an unacknowledged deed by her to him in consideration of his 
agreement to care for and maintain plaintiff. The court found 
Poupard had deceived plaintiff and entered a decree fixing 
the value of her dower and her inheritable share of the per- 
sonal property. 

A Menominee Indian, Kewabishkim, was indicted at the 
September 1821 term of the Supreme Court for the murder of 
Charles Ullery near Green Bay. O’Keefe and Witherell were 
appointed as attorneys for defendant who was convicted. A 
motion was made in arrest of judgment on the ground the 
defendant did not have a legal trial because he was not ar- 
raigned, tried, and convicted within the county where the 
offense was charged to have been committed, as defendant had 
a right to be by the common law of England, as guaranteed to 
him by the Ordinance of 1787. This case caused wide-spread 
discussion and much comment in the Detroit Gazette on 
account of the expense and inconvenience of transporting 
defendant down the Lake for trial, which many felt was in 
violation of the right of trial by jury of the vicinage. 

One Ketaukah, a Chippewa Indian, was tried during the 
September 1821 term for the murder of Dr. William Madison 
near the Manitowac River on the west side of Lake Michigan 
in the district of country to which the Indian title had not 
been extinguished, owned by the Winnebago nation of Indians. 
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It was contended that the Indian tribes were entitled to be 
treated as foreign nations; the government of the United States 
treated them as such and entered into treaties with them; 
these Indians had never been conquered or subject peoples; 
and defendant by the law of nations was entitled to be tried in 
the country where the crime was alleged to have been com- 
mitted, and have his guilt or innocence determined by the law 
of the place where the crime was committed. Defendant was 
convicted and sentenced to be executed December 27, 1821. 

Both Ketaukah and Kewabishkim were hanged December 
27, 1821. These were the first executions in Detroit after the 
Territory was surrendered by the British to the United States. 
It was a social event. The civil officers attended with all the 
pomp and dignity of office; the first regiment of territorial 
militia attended under arms. The government of the United 
States graced the occasion with a guard of United States 
troops. Bands blared forth martial music; spectators were 
plentiful. The only persons present who conducted themselves 
with sobriety, dignity, and decorum were the prisoners them- 
selves, who were hanged. 

James Maxwell was convicted in 1821 of stealing a watch 
and sentenced to pay a fine of one hundred dollars. Subse- 
quently, by special act of the Legislature, the sheriff of Wayne 
County was authorized to discharge Maxwell from imprison- 
ment on receipt of his note payable to Robert Abbott, Treasurer 
of the District, or his successor in office, for the amount of the 
fine and costs. 

In 1830 Stephen G. Simmons who kept a tavern between 
Detroit and Ypsilanti was indicted for the murder of his wife 
and July 14, 1880, sentenced to be hanged. The Northwestern 
Journal says that more than two thousand persons witnessed 
this first instance of capital punishment inflicted on a white 
man within the limits of the peninsula. The Press editorially 
commented that it was wonderful that so many females, some 
with infants in their arms, should mingle in the crowds. 
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June 10, 1811, Whitmore Knaggs, employed as an Indian 
interpreter, assaulted Judge Woodward. The next day Judge 
Woodward issued a warrant for the arrest of Knaggs for 
assault and battery, and on June 11, 1811, the deputy marshal 
of the Territory brought Knaggs before the Judge, accom- 
panied by Elijah Brush, his attorney, who suggested that 
because the assault was charged to have been committed upon 
the Judge himself, it might be better to call in the aid of some 
other Judge or Judges. After hearing, Knaggs was required 
to give bond to appear and answer for the assault committed, 
and in the meantime to keep the peace. Subsequently Knaggs 
was indicted by the Grand Jury, charged with assault and 
battery on Judge Woodward. Later Knaggs was taken by the 
British at the surrender of Detroit and paroled as a prisoner. 
He re-entered the American Army, was taken a prisoner at 
the “Massacre of the Raisin,” and condemned to be executed. 
He was released by General Proctor through the intercession 
of Judge Woodward. : 

Reuben Rice and John Bailey were indicted for uttering and 
publishing counterfeit bank bills. They were convicted. The 
original bills are still in the files of the court. 

Bridget Sheridan began suit for divorce against Daniel 
Sheridan and the case was set for February 24, 1812, at the 
new Michigan court house next the jail. 

After the surrender of Detroit to the British, General Proc- 
tor ordered that the laws in existence should continue in force 
until His Majesty’s pleasure be known. Judge Withrell had 
been taken prisoner by the British, but Judge Woodward con- 
tinued in Detroit until after the “Massacre of the Raisin,” 
after which Proctor proclaimed martial law and Judge Wood- 
ward, provided with passports, left the Territory and did not 
return until after the treaty closing the War of 1812. 

In 1814 Ignace Moross was indicted for treason for having 
in 1813 sold to John McGregor, a British subject, ship timbers. 
thereby aiding, assisting, and comforting the enemies of the 
United States. . 
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Christian Clemens was sued in 1815 by the revenue collector 
for Michigan for failure to pay retail license fees for selling 
wine. 

Lord Selkirk on his way to Canada visited Detroit and was 
sued by James Grant. The sheriff of Wayne County arrested 
Selkirk on board a boat at Detroit on Sunday. Defendant 
was required to give a bond in the sum of thirty thousand 
dollars. Judge Woodward filed a laborious opinion which 
reviews the history of Sunday as a day of public worship, the 
Roman, Canon, and French law, the common law of England, 
the Ordinance of 1787, and the later territorial legislation. 
The writ was quashed. The Boston Palladium said the opin- 
ion of Judge Woodward displayed the most extensive erudition 
and diligent research. 

At the September 1821 term of the Supreme Court a dispute 
arose as to the form of oath to be administered to Grand 
Juries. It was contended the territorial act of February 27, 
1820, was invalid because it provided for the summoning of 
eighteen persons to serve as grand jurors, any sixteen of whom 
could compose a Grand Jury, and unconstitutional because 
contrary to the Ordinance of 1787, which provided that crimi- 
nal proceedings should be in accordance with the common law. 
The question was argued before the court. Judge Witherell 
proposed to adjourn until the next day and ask the Legislature 
to pass a law prescribing the form of oath. The record shows 
the court adjourned. The territorial law covering grand and 
petit jurors was amended so as to meet the question raised, 
and the next day the trial proceeded. 

Attacks upon the Territorial Supreme Court were made the 
basis of the demands made upon Congress for the passage of 
a law providing for a legislative council and a court, the Judges 
of which should exercise only judicial functions. The Detroit 
Gazette from 1820 to 1822 contained many articles attacking 
the Supreme Court, their methods of procedure and the integ- 
rity of its members. An act was passed providing the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of the Territory should go out of office 
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January 1, 1824. James Witherell was appointed Chief Jus- 
tice. Judge Woodward failed to secure a re-appointment; 
Judge Griffin declined to act. The President soon afterward 
appointed Solomon Sibley and John Hunt as Associate Jus- 
tices. Judge Hunt died in 1827 and upon his death Henry 
Shipman was appointed in his place. 

The term of office of the Judges by the act of Congress of 
1823 was fixed at four years. Judges Sibley and Shipman 
served until 1832 when George Morell, Ross Wilkins, and 
Solomon Sibiey were appointed, all of whom served as long as 
Michigan remained a Territory. 

An act of Congress in 1823 provided an additional Judge 
for that part of the Territory of Michigan lying west of Lake 
Michigan, and James Duane Doty of Detroit, was appointed 
Judge. 

After the organization of the counties of Dubuque and 
Des Moines in 1834 west of the Mississippi River, Judge Erwin 
of Green Bay, who had succeeded Judge Doty as Judge of the 
District Court for that part of Michigan west of the Lake, held 
court both at Burlington and Des Moines. William A. Fletcher 
of Detroit was appointed Circuit Judge of the Circuit Court 
embracing all the lower peninsula of Michigan except Wayne 
County. 

The State Constitution of 1835 provided for a Supreme Court 
and such other courts as the Legislature from time to time 
might establish. Judges of the Supreme Court were to be 
nominated, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appointed by the Governor. Judges of Probate and of 
all County Courts, and Associate Judges of the Circuit Courts 
were to be elected by the electors in the county in which they 
should reside. Four Justices of the Peace might be elected in 
each township, to hold office four years, and in all incorporated 
villages and cities it was competent for the Legislature to 
increase the number of Justices. 

The State Legislature by act approved March 26, 1836, pro- 
vided for a Supreme Court to consist of three Judges, any two 
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of whom should constitute a quorum, the Judge first appointed 
to be the presiding Judge. Provision was made for the trans- 
fer of all causes pending in the Territorial Courts to the State 
Courts. A Circuit Court was to be established and held in 
each of the organized counties of the state twice each year 
except as otherwise provided. The state was divided into three 
circuits and one of the Judges of the Supreme Court was to 
perform the duties of Circuit Judge in each circuit. Two 
Associate Judges were to be elected in each county for a term 
of four years. The Circuit Courts, chancery cases excepted, 
had the same jurisdiction and power the Circuit Courts were 
given under the territorial act of April 15, 1833. 

The Supreme Court was to hold three sessions a year, one 
in Wayne County, one at Ann Arbor, and one in Kalamazoo. 
One of the Judges of the Supreme Court, after his appointment, 
was to reside in each of the circuits established by statute. 
The commission of each Judge was to designate the circuit in 
which he should reside. 

The Supreme Court of the Territory, the Superior Circuit 
Court, the Circuit Courts, and all Courts of Record in the 
counties of Michilimackinac and Chippewa were abolished. 

By act of July 16, 1836, it was provided the Supreme Court 
should consist of a Chief Justice and two Associate Justices. 

By act approved March 26, 1836, a Court of Chancery was 
established, to be presided over by a Chancellor to be appointed 
by the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and was given exclusive jurisdiction in all matters 
properly cognizable before a Court of Chancery. All chancery 
matters pending in the Supreme Court of the Territory of 
Michigan, the Superior Circuit Court, or in the Circuit Courts, 
as well as in the Courts of Record of Michilimackinac and 
Chippewa, were to be transferred to the Court of Chancery. 
William A. Fletcher was appointed first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State, and George Morell and Epaphro- 
ditus Ransom were appointed as Associate Justices. Elon 
Farnsworth was appointed Chancellor. Justices of the Peace 
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were to be elected to enter upon their duties July 4, 1836, 
whereupon the Justices of the Peace appointed by the Execu- 
tive of the Territory were to be deemed out of office. 

In 1840 the legislature provided for the creation of a Dis- 
trict Court for the County of Wayne, to have cognizance of 
all criminal cases in the same manner as the Circuit Court for 
the county. It had no civil jurisdiction. In 1843 the acts 
providing for the creation of a District Court in Wayne County 
were repealed and an act passed providing for similar Dis- 
trict Courts in the counties of Wayne, Washtenaw, Oakland, 
and Jackson. These District Courts continued until the pas- 
sage of the revised statutes of 1846. 

During the period from 1840 to 1850, Senator Denton of 
Ann Arbor, a member of the medical faculty of the University 
of Michigan, and Senator Allen also of Washtenaw County, 
started to reform the legal practice and procedure in Michigan. 
They adopted, reiterated, and emphasized all the platitudes of 
legal reformers of America and of Europe. After a vigorous 
campaign lasting until after the adoption of the revised 
statutes of 1846, the result of their agitation was reduced to 
concrete form and a bill providing for the re-establishment of 
County Courts as a sort of glorified Justice Court was brought 
forth. This statute provided for the abolition of District 
Courts and the Court of Chancery, and a modification of the 
Circuit Courts of the State. The organization of County 
Courts met with violent opposition. The only qualification 
requisite for a Judge thereof was to be a suitable person resi- 
dent within the county. The abolition of the County Court 
system was agitated in the legislative session of 1848. The 
judiciary system as modified by the learned physician was 
unsatisfactory. The Doctor confidently predicted the re- 
establishment of County Courts, and that they would become 
popular and remedy all ills in judicial administration. They 
became a subject of derision and an object of contempt. 

The Chancery Court was abolished in 1847 and it was made 
the duty of the Justices of the Supreme Court to assign to 
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each of its Justices the duty of holding a Court of Chancery 
in some one or more of the Chancery Circuits established by 
law, and in each of the Justices was vested all of such powers 
possessed by the Chancellor of the State. 

In 1848 the number of Judges of the Supreme Court was 
raised to five and the County Courts were given exclusive and 
original jurisdiction in all matters, civil and criminal, not 
cognizable by a Justice of the Peace. The Legislature in 1848 
proposed a constitutional amendment making the Justices of 
the Supreme Court, Attorney General, and Prosecuting Attor- 
ney elective instead of appointive and this amendment was 
adopted in 1849. 

In 1849 a convention to revise the constitution of the state 
was provided for. When the Constitutional Convention of 
1850 convened, its members were united upon the proposition 
that County Courts should be abolished. The Convention was 
divided as to whether the Circuit Judges, when sitting together, 
should constitute the Supreme Court or whether there should 
be an independent Supreme Court. This question was finally 
compromised by providing that after 1857 the Legislature 
might provide for an independent Supreme Court. By statute 
in 1857 an independent Supreme Court, the judges of which 
were to be elected by the people, was provided for. George 
Martin of Grand Rapids, Isaac P. Christiancy of Monroe, James 
V. Campbell of Detroit, and Randolph Manning of Pontiac, 
who had succeeded Elon Farnsworth as Chancellor, were nomi- 
nated. George Martin was designated as Chief Justice. This 
Court took office January 1, 1858 and the Supreme Court of the 
state continued to function with four Justices until 1887 when 
the number of Justices of the Supreme Court was increased to 
five and the Court continued to consist of five members until 
1903, when the number was increased to eight, of which number 
it is still composed. 

In 1851 the lower peninsula of Michigan was divided into 
eight judicial circuits. In 1858 the number was increased to 
nine. In 1859 the number of circuits was increased to ten. In 
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1863 eleven circuits were provided for. In 1865 the state was 
divided into thirteen circuits and in 1867 into fourteen. In 
1869 the number of judicial circuits was increased to sixteen 
and in 1871 to eighteen. In 1875 the number of judicial cir- 
cuits was increased to twenty-one and in 1877 to twenty-three. 
In 1879 the number of judicial circuits was increased to twenty- 
four and in 1881 to twenty-seven. In 1883 the twenty-eighth 
judicial circuit was provided for and in 1889 the twenty-ninth 
circuit was created. In 1891 the number was increased to 
thirty-three and in 1893 to thirty-four. The thirty-fifth judicial 
circuit was created in 1895, the thirty-sixth in 1899, the thirty- 
seventh in 1900, and the thirty-eighth in 1901, the thirty-ninth 
in 1907, and in 1921 the fortieth was provided for. 

In 1824 the Legislative Council of the Territory created a 
Mayor’s Court of the City of Detroit. In 1833 it was provided 
the Mayor’s Court might be held, in case of the inability of the 
Mayor and Recorder to act, by any three aldermen, and in 
1847 it was provided the Mayor’s Court might be held by any 
alderman previously designated by the Common Council. 

In 1857 the Recorders Court for the city of Detroit was 
provided for to take the place of the Mayor’s Court and this 
continued until it was abolished in 1857 when a new Recorders 
Court was created. 

In 1873 the Legislature provided for the creation of the 
Superior Court of Detroit. In 1881 it was provided the Jus- 
tices of the Recorders Court and of the Superior Court might 
act for each other or exchange courts at their pleasure. In 
1887 the Superior Court in Detroit was abolished and a pro- 
vision made for the transfer of the records of that court to 
the Circuit Court of Wayne County. 

The Detroit Police Court was established in 1850. The 
statute providing for the creation of this court was amended 
many times but in 1885 the preceding acts in relation to the 
Police Court were repealed and a new act passed to establish 
the Police Court in the city of Detroit. In 1913 it was provided 
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that in cities having a population of two hundred fifty thou- 
sand or more, there should be three Police Court Justices. 

In 1857 the Recorders Court of the city of Grand Rapids 
was established, but in 1875 the Legislature abolished this 
court and transferred its business to the Superior Court which 
was created the same year. In 1873 the Legislature provided 
for the establishment and organization of a Police Court in 
Grand Rapids which court still continues. 

In 1885 the Recorders Court for the city of Kalamazoo was 
established, but in 1907 the statute providing for its creation 
was repealed. 

When the city of East Saginaw was incorporated in 1859, 
the charter provided for a Recorders Court. 

In 1929 the Legislature provided for the establishment of 
a Common Pleas Court in cities having a population of more 
than two hundred fifty thousand by consolidation of all the 
courts before held by Justices of the Peace into a unified court 
with a presiding Judge and Clerk. 
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THE Opera HousE AS A SoctAL INSTITUTION 
IN MICHIGAN 


By WILuIs FREDERICK DUNBAR 


Kalamazoo College 


NSTITUTIONS and enterprises which once were a vital 
| part of the life of a community often slip into obscurity 
almost unnoticed when changes of time and circumstance 
render them obsolete. The old Opera House is a case in point. 
Less than a generation ago it wag the center of social life and 
the principal place of amusement in almost every village and 
city of any considerable size in the state. Tcday it is as extinct 
as the horse and buggy of yesteryear. Yet little or nothing 
has been written about it and few records are available for 
studying it.? 

This paper is far from exhaustive. The writer hopes, how- 
ever, that through what is written here local libraries will be 
moved to gather together whatever information exists about 
the Opera House in the memories of older residents, in news- 
paper files, and in letters and accounts. Attics, those reposi- 
tories of so much that is unknown about our past, should prove 
especially rich in relics of the Opera House: old costumes, 
stage properties, hand-bills, programs, and the like. No phase 
of local history could be more colorful and interesting to the 
amateur researcher in high school history classes. <A project 
could be set up which would not only prove most attractive to 
younger students but would probably serve as an excellent 
medium through which the development of the social life of 
the community might be studied. 

1The materials for this paper were gathered largely by various Kalamazoo 
College students living in Michigan towns and cities. I desire to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to the following students for their assistance: Eleanor Fadden, 
Coldwater ; Margaret Waid, Marshall; William Drier, Three Oaks ; Gordon Munro, 
Cedar Springs; Virginia Orr, Three Rivers; Elizabeth Shaler, Bellevue; John B. 
Dale, Buchanan; Helen Carey, Dowagiac; Jane Merson, South Haven; Ruth 
Cary, Midland; Robert Maunder, Hancock (Opera Houses in Houghton, Hancock, 


Lake Linden, Laurium, and Calumet) ; and Patricia Braddock, Tawas City (Opera 
Houses in East Tawas, St. Louis, and Ithaca). 
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The Opera House was a product of the post-Civil War era. 
Few communities could afford such a luxury prior to 1860. 
The concerns of the people and their financial resources were 
confined largely to the development of land and industries, 
the building of schools, and the establishment of churches. The 
school house, the church, or the town hall had to serve for 
community gatherings. None of these were suited to the pre- 
sentation of theatrical performances. Furthermore, the 
theater was not approved by the protestant churches. The 
several protestant denominations exercised a much greater 
influence in public affairs and social life than they do now. 
Social gatherings, amusements, and entertainments had to have 
church sanction to succeed. Singing schools, spelling bees, 
lyceum lectures, temperance meetings, and even circuses were 
defended as being “educational” and therefore claimed ap- 
proval by the “pulpit,” but “the theater” was generally anath- 
ema to church folks. 

Toward the close of the century this attitude slowly changed. 
By appealing to the fetish of “education,” sponsors of musical 
affairs, religious plays, pantomimes, and pageants often won 
the toleration if not the active support of church members. 
The change came slowly. I recall that, as a boy in a Michigan 
town a quarter of a century ago, I regarded the local Opera 
House and the things that went on there as slightly devilish. 
To observe one of the local ministers enter the hall with his 
wife on his arm and to behold another introducing a lecturer 
on the lyceum course from the stage, produced a distinct 
shock. Perhaps the consciences of the gentlemen of the cloth 
were assuaged by the fact that the wily old gentleman who 
owned and operated the local Opera House insisted that the 
newspaper always refer to it as the “Academy of Music”! 

As the more “liberal” churchmen gradually relaxed their 
opposition to theatricals, the increasing prosperity of the time 
made it possible to expect that plays and other forms of amuse- 
ment would receive liberal patronage. The pioneering period 
had passed and communities were beginning to be interested in 
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“cultural” affairs. Soon some man of means came to realize 
that the building and operation of a place of amusement and 
entertainment might be a profitable business venture. In some 
cases the motive was not the expectation of profits, but rather 
the desire to provide the community with a theater which would 
be an asset to the town and a source of pride rather than profit 
to the owner. Such may be said to have been the case in the 
construction of the Beckwith Memorial Theater at Dowagiac 
and the Tibbitts Opera House at Coldwater. In a few cases, 
as in that of Calumet, in the Upper Peninsula, the Opera House 
was a civic project. There the Village Council voted $30,000 
to erect an Opera House, and before the project was completed 
$70,000 had been expended. Generally, however, private enter- 
prise was responsible for these ventures. 

The last thirty years of the nineteenth century seem to have 
been the “golden age” of Opera House construction. The 
“Rough Opera House” in Buchanan was built in the late ’60s; 
the Beckwith Theater in Dowagiac was constructed in 1892; 
the Midland Opera House dates back to the ’70s; the 
South Haven Opera House was built by L. A. Leighton in 1879; 
Ithaca’s Opera House was completed in 1878; East Tawas 
had an Opera House after 1884; the Tibbitts Opera House in 
Coldwater was dedicated in 1882. All over the southern part 
of Michigan during these years the vogue of the Opera House 
was spreading and communities vied with one another for the 
honor of having the largest, most ornate, and most elaborate 
structure. The copper country built its Opera Houses some- 
what later: Laurium and Calumet both started construction in 
1898, while the Kerredge Theatre at Hancock was begun three 
years later. Small Opera Houses, however, were in use at 
Houghton, Hancock, Lake Linden, Laurium, and Calumet prior 
to this time. 

Possibly the term “Opera House” reflects the grandiose ambi- 
tions of the promoters; more likely it was used instead of 
“theater” as being less offensive to church people. Whatever 
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the cause, it was in general use to a much larger extent than 
“theater,” especially in the smaller towns and villages. 

The buildings were utilized for a wide variety of purposes. 
Lectures, political rallies, high school graduation exercises, 
and musical concerts, as well as theatrical performances, were 
commonly given in the Opera Houses. Home talent plays, 
minstrel shows, and operettas frequently were presented. 
Dozens of theatrical troupes, medicine shows, and “stock com- 
panies” followed a regular circuit of Opera Houses. The bet- 
ter talent was booked only for the larger ones, while smaller 
and less pretentious shows played a circuit of the smaller ones. 
The wide variety of uses to which the Opera Houses were put 
is indicated by the following list of affairs held in the East 
Tawas Opera House during the 1889-1890 season: an “elocu- 
tionary entertainment” by Miss Cora Belle Elliott; a lecture 
by John H. Littlefield of New York on “Personal Recollection 
of Abraham Lincoln” under the auspices of the local G. A. R. 
post; a chicken-pie supper given by the Women’s Relief Corps 
and “an entertainment consisting of vocal and instrumental 
music, select readings, etc.,” sponsored by the same organiza- 
tion; an “Episcopal society entertainment and social”; a min- 
strel show put on by the East Tawas Band; the “Browne 
Theatre Troup” for a four night stand; a prize-fight (called 
a “Glove Coniest”!) ; a home talent musical concert under the 
auspices of the school; an exhibition of “art, fancy work, and 
interesting and old articles” with ice cream, cake, sandwiches 
and coffee as refreshments by the “Young Ladies of the M. E. 
Church”; the Gordon Minstrel Troup; a New Year’s Dancing 
Party; the “Tucker Metropolitan treatre troupe”; a “Flag Fes- 
tival” on the evening of Decoration day; Mason and Morgan’s 
“Unele Tom’s Cabin”; and the “Demorest Silver Medal Con- 
test’’.? 

Typical of the repertory troupes which visited regularly a 
string of Opera Houses was the Hunt Stock Company. Mr. 


2Iosco County Gazette, 28 November, 12 December, 1889; 13, 27 February; 
20, 27 March; 3, 10, 24 April; 22 May; 3 and 10 July, and 25 December, 1890. 
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M. A. Hunt, the proprietor, was born and reared near Bangor. 
He joined The Whitney Family show as a musician in 1889 
and subsequertly became a member of the “Rube” band with 
the Frank Tucker show for six or seven seasons. When one 
of the actors disappeared just before curtain time, Hunt went 
on and carried the part. He later appeared in The Beach 
and Bowers Minstrel Show and served also as business man- 
ager. He organized The Hunt Stock Company in 1889. For 
many years this troupe played the Lower Peninsula in the 
winter and the Upper Peninsula in the summer. At first there 
were only four men and two women in the company; later 
the personnel was increased to twelve. Certain towns were 
visited year in and year out and the actors became well-known. 
Often they were entertained in local homes. Their clothes 
and manners frequently were aped by the younger set in the 
town. When the Opera Houses began to close in 1914, Hunt 
put his show under canvass. He retired from the business in 
1931.8 

Among the other popular troupes was the Earl Doty Stock 
Company. This group was especially popular in Three Rivers 
where, it is said, confirmed showgoers actually shed tears when 
the company left town.4 Frank Tucker’s show was another 
popular outfit. Tucker, whose home was in Decatur, was one 
of the most popular men in the business. “Always genial, 
he received a hearty welcome and liberal patronage. A hand- 
some, stockily built man, with a conspicuous black moustache 
turned up at the ends, he wore, during the performances, over- 
alls tucked into high boots.”° Other troupes remembered by 
the theatre-goers include the Tom Brown Stock Company, the 
Hagah Indian Medicine Company, the LeRoy Stock Company, 
the Blackaller Company, and many others. These troupes 
sometime included whole families. A lady now living in Mid- 
land who was a member of the Hunt Stock Company relates 

3Kalamazoo Gazette, 11 December, 1939. 


4*Three Rivers Commercial, 23 February, 1935. 
5Kalamazoo Gazette, 11 December, 1938. 
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that her parents, two sisters, and a brother were with that 
show at one time. 

Nationally known actors and musicians frequently visited 
some of the relatively small places where Opera Houses were 
especially commodious. Among the many famous figures ap- 
pearing in the Beckwith Memorial Theater in Dowagiac, (a 
city of only about 5,000 population) were Otis Skinner, May 
Robson, John Drew, Ethel Barrymore, Lewis Stone, Fisk 
O’Hara, and Robert G. Ingersoll. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
the great advocate of women’s rights, and Eduardo Remenyi, 
the violinist, appeared in the South Haven Opera House. 

The name “Opera House” was not always a misnomer, for 
light operas often were presented by professional companies 
even in the smaller places. We learn that theatre patrons 
in Three Rivers enjoyed the performance of “Faust,” while 
“H. M.S. Pinafore,” “The Mikado,” “The Bohemian Girl,” and 
“Rigoletto” were given by a troupe which played in a circuit 
of Opera Houses including St. Johns, Ithaca, St. Louis, Alma, 
and Mount Pleasant. Shakespeare was often played by the 
stock companies. 

But offerings of the sentimental sort seem to have been much 
more popular. “East Lynne” and “Count of Monte Christo” 
were prime favorites. The latter was often put on with elab- 
orate scenic effects. “Peck’s Bad Boy,” “The Two Orphans,” 
“Si Plunkard,” “Jerry the Tramp,” “Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room,” and other performances of that type were enthusias- 
tically received. In a class by itself was “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
There were countless companies playing this show alone and 
specializing in certain accoutrements which gave the produc- 
tion an added touch of color or sensationalism. For instance 
we learn that Minnie Foster’s mammoth and gigantic “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” which showed in the Rough Opera House at 
Buchanan on 16 November, 1882, featured a choir of colored 
singers, several mammoth Siberian bloodhounds, and a dwarf 
monkey named Nellie. Playing at the same Opera House in 
January, 1890, was Rusco and Swift’s “Largest Uncle Tom’s 
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Cabin on the road and the only one having the sanction of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe.” The original Eliza, wife of Lewis 
M. Clark who was the George Harris of the book, was billed 
as a feature of this outfit. She was said to have been 68 years 
of age, and it was advertised that she would appear on the 
stage and describe her experiences in slavery “and tell of her 
perilous trip across the ice-choked Ohio River making a real- 
istic and grand sight to behold.”® Ordinarily this show was 
given independently and not as a stock or repertoire produc- 
tion. The troups offering this play were known as “Tom 
Shows” and the troupers were called “Tommers.” There can 
be little doubt that the popularity of this show contributed 
much to the effectiveness of the politicians’ practice of “waving 
the bloody shirt” and keeping alive the anti-Southern senti- 
ment in the North. Simon Legree, with his black mustache 
and whip, became the prototype of the villian in most of the 
melodramas of the time. . 

The equipment of the Opera Houses was varied, some of them 
possessing a very complete set of propertics, others having 
little or nothing except a drop or two. The Tibbitts Opera 
House of Coldwater owned an amazing array of equipment. 
The Coldwater Republican, in its issue of 19 September, 1882, 
carried a complete list of the properties and scenery which 
this Opera House boasted. Sampling the numerous items, we 
read that it had “2 drop curtains, 1 grand border, 1 lambre- 
quin, 3 arch sky borders, 3 plain sky borders, 3 drapery bor- 
ders, 3 chamber borders, 3 foliage borders, 1 rocky pass drop, 
1 water horizon drop, 1 conservatory drop, 1 cut tropical 
backing drop, 1 water landscape drop, 1 pair tormentor col- 
umns, 1 fancy chamber wing, 4 oak chamber wings, 4 plain 
chamber wings, 8 palace wings, 8 horizon wings, 6 street wings, 
4 kitchen wings, 8 snow wings, 4 prison wings, 4 set fire places, 
8 rocks, 1 bank, 3 logs, 1 throne piece, 24 grass mats, 1 set 
arbor, 2 set stumps, 2 set trees, 1 Juliet tomb piece, 1 stage 
chandelier, 2 stone walls, 1 garden wall, with gate, 2 barred 


Berrien County Record, 27 July, 1933. 
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prison doors, and so on. The Three Rivers Opera House does 
not seem to have been so well stocked with stage paraphernalia. 
A school boy acted as property man there. It was his job 
to hurry to the Opera House after school, get a list of needed 
properties, and then scour the town to find them. One of 
the contributors once remarked that she had furnished every- 
thing from a rake for “Si Plunkard” to a bedspread for “Ca- 
mille.” Often the inadequacies of the Opera House were the 
subject of a good deal of mirth. The editor of the local paper 
might indulge in some such witticism as this: “A piano has 
been bought for the Rough Opera House which is a great im- 
provement over the old way of moving one up there every 
time one was needed. Now if the management will chuck 
the windows with newspapers so they won’t rattle, shoot the 
woodpecker off the stump in the rural scene, or make him 
catch the bug he has been chasing for the last ten years, or 
make some other changes in the scenery, it will be hailed with 
delight by a long suffering public. The citizens of Buchanan 
have seen the actors walk over the tops of the houses in 
Charlie Collins street scenes until baron Munchausen’s yarns 
have no charms for them. If there be anything the American 
people enjoys it is an occasional change.’ 

The Opera House reached its zenith of popularity about 
the turn of the century. At this time the copper country in 
the Upper Peninsula was enjoying a period of great prosperity 
and “boom times.” We are accustomed to thinking that 
mining regions are crude, uncultured, and obsessed only with 
the quest for wealth. Yet the several communities in the cop- 
per country of northern Michigan displayed at this time a 
rather unusual interest in the theater. Even before the high 
tide of the boom was reached these towns had halls used for 
theatrical performances and other events which Opera Houses 
generally accommodated. In Houghton there was the Armory 
and Miller’s Opera House; in Hancock, St. Patrick’s Hall and 
Germania Hall; in Lake Linden we find the Bismarck Opera 


TBerrien County Record, 7 May, 1889. 
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House and the Lake Linden Opera House; in Laurium there 
was the Laurium Opera House; and in Calumet was located 
the Red Jacket Opera House. These places offered occasional 
home talent plays, catered to political gatherings, housed the 
high school commencement exercises, and were utilized by a 
few stock companies, lyceum courses, and traveling minstrel 
shows. The Germania Hall in Hancock was the home of the 
German Maennerchoir, a group of German singers interested 
in the promotion of good music. 

During the boom years Laurium, Calumet, and Hancock 
all built imposing new Opera Houses. In 1898 the people of 
Laurium decided to erect a community building three stories 
in height, with a clock and a bell tower. The first floor was 
designed to house the fire department, while ticket office, 
dressing rooms, and the Opera House proper were to be in- 
cluded in the second and third floors. The seating capacity 
was 1500. The Calumet Opera House was a civic project, as 
has been mentioned, and $70,000 was spent on it by the Village. 
It contained 1,441 incandescent lights, of which 275 were on 
the proscenium arch, while 160 lights were used outside to 
spell out the name of the theater. The interior decoration was 
done in crimson, gold, and ivory. The general scheme was 
plastic relief in Louis XIV style. The floors were covered with 
green velvet Brussels carpet. On 20 March, 1900, the house 
was opened by the Broadway Opera Company, presenting “The 
Highwayman” by De Koven and Smith. Twelve hundred peo- 
ple saw the opening performance at twenty-five dollars per 
seat! 

Hancock was not to be outdone, however. Because so much 
money was being spent to lay asphalt pavement, it was not 
possible to carry out the project as a civic enterprise in the 
manner in which it had been done by Calumet. The new 
theater was the culmination of the dream of two men, William 
Kerredge, the father, and Ray Kerredge, the son. Ray Ker- 
redge was the manager of St. Patrick’s Hall, and had found 
that it was impossible to secure productions of any merit on 
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account of the poor facilities which this house afforded. He 
and his father were lovers of the theater and, besides, they 
felt that a fine house would be a profitable business venture. 
Excavation for the Kerredge Theater began on 5 December, 
1901. Upon completion it was the finest Opera House in the 
copper country—some said the finest north of Milwaukee. De- 
signed by Oscar Cobb and Sons of Milwaukee, it was a replica, 
on a slightly smaller scale, of the Illinois Theater in Chicago. 
The structure was of wood, with brick veneer, and seated 1,565 
persons, with standing room for 500 more. The stage was 
forty feet deep, sixty-six feet high to the gridiron, and sev- 
enty feet wide. A thousand incandescent lights were used, and 
there were thirty-five switches, five dimmers, a large pilot 
light, and red, white, blue, and green border lights. There 
were sixteen sets and pieces, with fifty sets of extra lines 
to accommodate scenery brought in by traveling companies. 
Below the stage there were four large dressing rooms for the 
stars, and above the stage there were six general dressing 
rooms. The general scheme of decoration was Renaissance 
style in soft green, ivory, and various shades of buff. The 
pride of the management was the large, hand-painted pros- 
cenium arch. The theater was formally opened on 5 Septem- 
ber, 1902, with Frederick Warde and Louis James in “The 
Tempest.” Boxes were forty dollars, parquet seats sold for 
ten dollars, balcony seats for $2.50, and gallery seats for $1.50. 
The house was a sell-out and many were turned away. 

With the completion of the Calumet and Kerredge theaters 
the copper country enjoyed for a number of years a high grade 
theatrical fare. Among the plays offered during these years 
were “Twelfth Night,” “The Heart of Chicago,” “Faust,” “A 
Doll’s House,” “King Richard III,” as well as a variety of 
lighter pieces such as “Way Down East,” “Cousin Kate,” and 
“The Country Fair.” Some of the great names of the theater 
appeared on the boards of these houses: Maude Adams in 
“Peter Pan,” Walker Whiteside in “Richard Carvell,” and the 
great Sarah Bernhardt in “Camille.” Among the comic operas 
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presented were “The Chocolate Soldier,” “Panama,” and “The 
Pink Lady.” Sousa’s Band and Arthur Pryor’s Band gave 
concerts, while recitals were given by such famous artists as 
Frances Alda, Alma Gluck, Nordica, Maud Powell, Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Josef Hoffman, and Mischa Elman. Interspread with 
these more pretentious offerings were the stock companies with 
then ten, twenty, and thirty cent melodramas. The great 
prosperity of the region at this time, the ease with which rail 
connections could be made with Chicago and Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, and the apparent interest of these people in music 
and drama combined to make high quality offerings possible. 
The latter factor is attested by the fact that The Daily Mining 
Gazette carried regularly reviews of currently popular plays 
in New York and Chicago. So genuine and hearty was the 
interest in cultural affairs that it would seem to point to the 
necessity of revising seriously the popular conception of mining 
regions as rough, uncouth, and almost uncivilized with towns 
largely made up of saloons and bawdy houses. | 

The Opera Houses began to lose their popularity in the 
second decade of the twentieth century. Some of them are 
left but few are in use today. They are as much a part of 
America’s past as is the horse-hair sofa. A variety of factors 
contributed to their decease as vital factors in community life. 
Unquestionably the most important was the coming of the mov- 
ing picture. The first movies to reach a town generally were 
shown in the Opera House. No one realized that these flickery 
unreliable pictures would ever be anything but an ingenious 
novelty. When they did go beyond the experimental stage 
many Opera House managers began to explore the possibility 
of showing them regularly. But most of the Opera Houses, 
for some reason or other, were built on the second or third 
floor of a structure, and, when the state law was passed which 
made it mandatory to show moving pictures on the ground 
floor of a building (because of the fire hazard), the doom of 
the Opera Houses was sealed. Stock companies continued to 
play in them for some years thereafter; they also were utilized 
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for home talent productions, political rallies, and high school 
commencement exercises, but they ceased to be profitable. Some 
were turned into roller skating rinks or dance halls. Others 
were divided into apartments. Some were used for storage. 

Though the movies dealt the legitimate stage a telling blow, 
the Opera House might have remained as a community gather- 
ing place for lectures, musicales, dances, or bazaars had it 
not been for another development. With the phenomenal in- 
crease in high school enrollments and the broadening of the 
high school curriculum, towns and cities began to construct 
high school auditoriums, and gymnasiums. Home talent plays 
and school affairs thereupon moved out of the Opera Houses. 
Along with the movies came high school athletic contests, 
especially basketball, to attract the community on long winter 
evenings. The automobile lured people into the open road 
for a spin in good weather. Finally came the radio to keep 
them at home in bad weather. All these changes combined to 
relegate the Opera House and its function to oblivion. 

Nostalgia is a futile emotion. There was much about the 
old Opera House that was cheap and tawdry. None the less 
it is hard to escape the feeling that something worth while 
has been lost. 
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ANCIENT GARDEN BEDS 


HESE archeological remains which are credited to the 

Mound-Builders, and which are of unknown age and 
origin, have long since disappeared before the plow and the 
harrow of the early settlers of Michigan. 

Henry Rowe Schoolcraft was the first to give the world any 
accurate and systematic accounts of the “Garden Beds.” He 
made observations as early as 1827. "hese beds are of special 
interest to us, from the fact they were not only the most 
prominent of our antiquities, but with the exception of our 
neighboring state of Wisconsin, they are confined entirely to 
Michigan. 

The pioneers found these remains in the valleys of the St. 
Joseph, Kalamazoo and Grand rivers where they occupied 
the most fertile of the small prairies and burr-oak - plains. 
They consisted of raised patches of ground, separated by 
sunken paths, and were generally arranged in blocks of par- 
allel beds, which varied in size, being from 5 to 16 feet in 
width, and in length, from 12 to over 100 feet. Their height 
was from 6 to 18 inches. 

The early settlers say that the tough sod had preserved 
very sharply all the outlines, and that these beds were laid 
out and fashioned with a skill, order and symmetry which 
distinguished them from the ordinary operations of agricul- 
ture, and were combined with some peculiar features that 
belong to no recognized system of horticultural art. 

The following pictures illustrate the different types of “Gar- 
den Beds” of which description has been preserved. They are 
drawn on a scale of 32 feet to the inch. The beds covered 
generally from 20 to 100 acres. 

Were these vegetable gardens? What relics were associated 
and contemporary with them? What is the possible antiquity 
of the Garden Beds? 
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These questions are considered by Bela Hubbard, a prom- 
inent and scientifically minded Detroit pioneer, in an ar- 
ticle published in Volume 2 of the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Collections, which can be consulted in almost any 
public library of Michigan. The article is entitled “Ancient 
Garden Beds of Michigan,” from which the above facts and 
figures are taken. 
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TATE and local historical work has lost a strong friend 

in the death of William F. Lawler of Detroit, a founder 
of the Algonquin Club in Detroit, and of the Detroit Council 
of Local History. He was a member of the executive board 
of the Anthony Wayne Memorial Association, and a trustee 
of the State Historical Society. 


Mr. Lawler was “Bill” to his friends. His life illustrates 
how much a man with little formal education can do in asso- 
ciation with men trained in the techniques of historical re- 
search and writing. He had an inquiring mind and wanted 
to be around people of creative ability. He had a deep inter- 
est in seeing justice done to men and women who were re- 
sponsible for historical achievements that were little noted by 
their contemporaries and too little appreciated by posterity. 
He became a warm friend of Dr. Milo M. Quaife, Detroit’s 
eminent historian, and he haunted the historical riches of 
the Burton Collection in the Detroit Public Library. He had 
an ambition to write the history of the islands of the Great 
Lakes and spent his spare time through several years visiting 
these islands and collecting data. Readers of the Magazine 
will recall the excellent article he published on this subject 
in the Summer issue of the Michigan History Magazine for 
1938. At the time of his death he was tracing the develop- 
ment of charcoal iron furnaces in the Middle West for which 
he made many a trip through Michigan and neighboring states 
in search of evidence. 

Mr. Lawler was born in Norristown, Pennsylvania, spent a 
couple of years in Old Mexico at one time, worked in New 
York City, but finally made Detroit his headquarters for sales 
operations and became a manufacturer in a small way. When 
the depression came and the factory wheels ceased turning 
he had more time for those historical hobbies which he found 
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a never-ending source of inspiration and study. “Bill” leaves 
many friends who will long remember his genial nature and 
inspiring leadership. 


William B. Mershon, historian of wild life, lumberman, 
manufacturer, a foremost figure in Saginaw’s most colorful 
lumber era, died at his home in Saginaw July 12, 1943. For 
many years Mr. Mershon was a leader in Saginaw’s civic, so- 
cial and cultural life. To our readers he is perhaps best known 
as the author of The Passenger Pigeon which established him 
as a leading authority on this bird now extinct in Michigan 
but so numerous in pioneer days as at times to darken the 
sky. His volume Recollections of My Fifty Years Hunting 
and Fishing, is equally well known in Michigan. Throughout 
his life Mr. Mershon was active in the cause of conservation of 
Michigan’s natural resources. 

Mr. Mershon was born in Saginaw January 16, 1856. His 
grandfather, E. J. Mershon, came to Saginaw from Rochester, 
N. Y. in 1854 and was one of the builders of the first planing 
mill in the Saginaw Valley. The lumber business of William 
B. Mershon and Company was incorporated in 1889, marking 
his active entrance upon a long and prosperous manufacturing 
career. One of the projects of his later years was the im- 
pressive Lumbermen’s Memorial which stands on a high bank 
at a beautiful bend of the Au Sable River, truly typical of the 
picturesque days of lumbering in Michigan. When the timber 
industry neared its close in Michigan, Mr. Mershon’s interests 
took him far afield into other states, Arizona and Idaho, and 
into copper mining. 

As Mr. Mershon’s books indicate, he was an outdoors man 
and thoroughgoing sportsman. He found in hunting and fish- 
ing trips the opportunity to make strong lifelong friendships. 
But withal he enjoyed gracious living and made his home in 
Saginaw a center of hospitality. He was active in public 
life, serving as alderman, member of the parks and cemeteries 
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commission and other local boards. He served on the State 
Forestry Commission under Gov. Fred M. Warner, and on the 
State Tax Commission under Gov. Chase S. Osborn. He was 
active during World War I as a member of the Saginaw 
County War Board. His administrative and organizing ability 
made him a favorite in many clubs and social organizations. 


“History in the Making” might have been the subject of 
Auditor General Vernon J. Brown’s program committee’s re- 
port to the Michigan Planning Commission at their meeting 
June 15. 

A nine-point program was set up to cover state structures 
and facilities, transportation, natural resources and conserva- 
tion, business, labor and industry, agriculture, World War 
service, social aids and public health, education, financing and 
legislation in Michigan. 

“In brief, it is intended,” says the report, “that the Com- 
mission shall serve in the capacity of a reviewing body with 
every technical facility of every state agency, subject to the 
Governor’s direction and call, to provide the Commission with 
such surveys, studies and sufficient prospectus to permit the 
Commission to function without delay and further to aid it in 
reaching the wisest possible conclusions.” 

Governor Kelly presided at this five-hour session. The Com- 
missions elected Mr. R. V. Gay of St. Johns, Director with Mr. 
George Ross as Consultant Specialist for the field of local 
planning. 

Members of the Commission are: 

Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, Lansing, State Supt. of Pub. Instruction 

Grover C. Dillman, Houghton, Pres., Michigan College of Mines 

Kenneth Black, Lansing, Architect 

Herbert A. Olson, Ann Arbor, Dir. Mich. Municipal League 

Dean E. L. Anthony, East Lansing; Michigan State College 

Harry F. Harper, Lansing, Industrialist, Pres. Motor Wheel 
Corp. 
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Chester P. Miller, Saginaw, Supt. of Schools, Saginaw 

Robert Wright, Ironwood, State Commander American Legion 

Vernon J. Brown, Auditor General 

Rep. Howard Nugent, Speaker of the House 

Rep. John P. Espie, Chm. Ways & Means Committee 

Sen. Don VanderWerp, Chm. Finance & Appropriations Com- 
mittee 

Robert S. Ford, Ann Arbor, Sec’y. of Business Administration 

P. J. Hoffmaster, Director of Conservation Dept. 

Charles M. Ziegler, State Highway Commissioner 


Michigan State College, oldest of the land grant colleges, 
last May paid tribute to the men who made large-scale public 
college education possible when a mural, “President Lincoln 
Signing the Morrill Act,” was hung in the lobby of the college 
auditorium. 

The central figure in the painting is President Lincoln in 
the act of signing the bill which made federal land available 
to the states for colleges and universities. Background figures 
show Vermont Senator Justin Morrill, sponsor of the act, and 
several figures depicting the rapid expansion of public land 
schools. 

The painter, Charles Pollock, is an instructor in the art 
department at Michigan State College and has been working 
since August 1942 on the panel. To be completed are two 
smaller side panels, one showing the “World of Today,” and 
the other, the “World of Tomorrow.” The murals were orig- 
inally projected as part of the WPA’s Federal Art project, 
but when the federal group curtailed its activities, Mr. Pol- 
lock was retained by the college to complete the paintings. 


From Dr. Arthur Pound, State Historian of New York, 
native of Pontiac, Michigan, and alumnus of the State Univer- 
sity comes “Installment VII of a Proposed Autobiography,” 
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title of said Installment being “Afloat with Genius;” ana tne 
sub-title “A vagabond journey down the Wabash with Dr. 
Claude Halstead Van Tyne.” This is a delightful story, with 
a touch of the journalist’s humor and imagination, and more 
understanding for the hero of the sketch than was shown by 
many journalists during the “hero’s” life. Claude Halstead 
Van Tyne was this editor’s master in days “lang syne” and 
hence our appreciation of this vivid and true characterization 
of a lamented friend. We have enjoyed the several “Install- 
ments” of the proposed autobiography of historian Pound, and 
hope to re-read the “whole works” some day in book form. He 
states that the next chapter will concern itself chiefly with foot 
travel through eastern Tennessee, western Virginia and east- 
ern Kentucky, “land of mountains and waterfalls, feuds and 
moonshine.” 


“American Historians and the Frontier Hypothesis in 1941” 
appeared, in two parts, in the Wisconsin Magazine of History 
for September and December, 1942, written by Dr. George 
Wilson Pierson, associate professor of history at Yale Univer- 
sity. In it Dr. Pierson revises the informal report on “The 
Frontier Hypothesis in the Light of Modern Criticism” which 
he delivered in Chicago in 1941 before a joint meeting of the 
American Historical Association and the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. 

The method of the paper is the questionnaire method of in- 
quiry into professional opinion on this subject. “Just what 
do American historians now think of the great frontier hypo- 
thesis of Frederick Jackson Turner?” Dr. Pierson counts 
himself among the critics of the frontier school of interpreta- 
tion, yet the report is meant to be distinctly reportorial and 
impartial. He has produced what might be called an inter- 
esting “group portrait” of the multiple authority on the sub- 
ject. 
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NOTES FROM “THE STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 
NEWS,” published by the American Association for State and 
Local History. 


Oklahoma Contest 


OR the last two years the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Vet- 
_ ef Foreign Wars, Department of Oklahoma, have 
carried on among the eighth grade public and parochial school 
pupils a contest known as the “Know Your Oklahoma” Con- 
test. 

Mimeographed maps of the State of Oklahoma are sent to 
schools upon request. The prizes are for the most complete 
maps designating and locating historical points. In grading 

the results historical accuracy accounts for 75 points, orig- 
- inality for 15, and neatness for 10 points. 

During the last school year the contest was carried on in 
some 50 junior high schools. Prizes take the form of medals. 


Early Clark County 


“Notes on Early Clark County” by the Clark County chap- 
ter of the Kansas State Historical Society—reprinted from the 
Clark County Historical Society column in the Clark County 
Clipper of Ashland, Kansas—has reached the volume III stage. 
Edited by Dorothy Berryman Shrewder and Mrs. J. C. Harper 
the three volumes represent a noteworthy attempt to make the 
annual reports of a recently founded society documents of 
permanent worth. The volumes will inevitably bring to the 
mind of the non-local reader the feasibility of the same kind 
of enterprise by other small county societies. 


HERO WORSHIP 


ERO worship is an ancient characteristic of man and 
H has given rise to interesting tales which even the his- 
torian may enjoy. One of these connects Barbara Frietsche 
of Whittier’s famous ballad with George Washington. An 
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article on “Barbara Frietsche” in the September (1942) num- 
ber of the Maryland Historical Magazine tells it this way: 

“One relates that in June, 1791, Barbara was at an after- 
noon quilting party at Kimball’s Tavern, when George Wash- 
ington arrived. The young ladies prepared to entertain the 
distinguished guest, bringing out the best linen and china. 
There was nothing quite suitable from which to serve coffee 
so Barbara went home and got her ‘Staffordshire coffee pot, 
which her parents brought from Germany in 1754.’ Washing- 
ton was so pleased with her ‘charm of manner’ that he pro- 
duced a Lowestoft china bowl from his bag and presented it to 
her. The only tangible evidence is the coffee-pot, which does 
not lend plausibility to the tale. 

“According to the editor of Washington’s DIARY, the Presi- 
dent spent the night of June 30, 1791 in Frederick, stopping 
at Brother’s Tavern, and not at the Kimball’s Tavern of the 
legend. Washington recorded that he had arrived at sundown, 
having dined elsewhere. He mentioned no entertainment of 
any kind, and seems to have seen no one, for he spoke of an 
address sent him by the people of Frederick, to which he re- 
plied in writing after he left. Eighteenth century etiquette 
could hardly have sanctioned the entertainment, in the evening, 
at an inn, of any man of national importance, much less the 
President of the United States, by an unmarried woman of 
twenty-four, even if the local celebrity worshippers had been 
willing to concede such a privilege as a reward for her con- 
cealment of a deplorable lack of coffee-pots in the town hos- 
telery.” 


Walter H. Buck writing in the same Journal for December 
of that year, addresses the editor on the Barbara Frietschie 
episode as follows: 

“T read with great interest the article ‘Barbara Frietschie’ 
by Dorothy M. and William R. Quynn, in the September num- 
ber of the Magevine. It is, undoubtedly, the most scholarly 
contribution to unis much discussed subject. 
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“However, though the authors refer to H. Kyd Douglas’ 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, they do not refer to his 
I Rode with Stonewall.” I remember Douglas well. He was 
a man of undoubted integrity, whose boyhood home was not 
far from Frederick. In the book just referred to, Chapter XV, 
the complete story of Jackson’s movements at the time in ques- 
tion were given. 

“After referring to the fact that Stonewall Jackson was 
anxious to see the Rev. Dr. Ross, but was unable to do so be- 
cause the Doctor had not yet arisen, the author continues: 

We then went by the most direct route through Mill Street to the 
head of the column. As for Barbara Frietschie, we did not pass her 
house. There was such an old woman in Frederick, in her ninety-sixth 
year and bedridden. She never saw Stonewall Jackson and he never 
saw her. I was with him every minute while he was in the town, 
and nothing like the patriotic incident so graphically described by Mr. 
Whittier in his poem ever occurred. 


HOBBIES 


OLLECTING Michigan Postal Markings is the pleasant 
C hobby of Mr. Thomas W. Blinn, railroad engineer, who 
lives at 13288 Lauder Ave., Detroit. He is gathering material 
for a book on the subject from the time when the first Mich- 
igan postoffices were established to the present. This should 
be a useful index to Michigan’s “ghost” towns and also reveal 
something about place names. Mr. Blinn has recently become 
a member of the State Historical Society. We suggest that 
members pool their information on Michigan postal marking 
and lighten Mr. Blinn’s labors. 


If your hobby is collecting epitaphs, you may like to add 
this pioneer gem from a tombstone in Bath, Maine: 


Here lies our wife Samantha Proctor, 
She ketched a cold and would not doctor. 
She could not stay, she had to go. 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow. 
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MUSEUMS 


HE new Quarterly of the Midwest Museums Conference 

of the American Association of Museums contains 45 con- 
tributions from persons and institutions in Indiana, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Michigan, covering the 
first three months of 1948. As characterized by President Carl 
EK. Guthe of the Midwest Conference, this is “a record of con- 
structive activity by museums of the middle west, with many 
suggestions upon ways of adjusting to war conditions.” Copy 
may be obtained by addressing Dr. Guthe at the University 
of Michigan Museum, Ann Arbor. 


THE TOTEM POLE, Vol. II, No. 1, mimeographed organ 
of the Aboriginal Research Club of Detroit carries a contribu- 
tion by Pvt. Karl G. Parchert, 4th Service Command Signal 
School, Branch 1, C. 55, Athens, Ga., entitled, “A Brief De- 
scription of Some Interesting Remains in Mecosta County, 
Michigan.” In part, Private Parchert says: 

“Early in October, 1942, Mr. Newell E. Collins and myself 
made a trip to the area and I will try to describe the remains 
in the order, and as we saw them at that time. 

“The first point of interest visited was a hill-top fort. This 
earthwork is located on a flat-topped hill about fifty feet high. 
At the foot of one slope is a lake; on the opposite side of the 
hill is a swamp which was undoubtedly also a lake at the time 
the fort was built. The only approaches by land were relative- 
ly narrow; the other slopes were very steep, making the fort 
easy to defend. This fort differs from the usual hill-top fort 
in that it has no continuous wall or embankment around the 
top. Instead, it is protected by a series of shorter entrench- 
ments placed at strategic points. 

“The conclusion reached by myself is that the site was an 
easily defensible position for a relatively small group of In- 
dians. There are several interesting aspects of the site which 
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have not yet been examined carefully enough to warrant a 
report. 

“The next stop in the area was a large mound. This mound 
is estimated to be about twenty-five feet in height. Its shape 
is triangular with the base of the triangle facing the east. 
The base of the triangle exhibits a very steep and well de- 
fined face. The mound is located on the banks of a lake and 
at the time it was built it undoubtedly saw some very inter- 
esting ceremonies performed near by. 

“About a mile from this site are located some very puzzling 
stone works. Two of them have been discovered by myself to 
date in relatively good condition. The first is a pavement made 
of stones two to four inches in diameter. They have been close- 
ly and carefully laid to form a circular pavement about twelve 
feet in diameter. They are at least two layers deep, possibly 
more. The whole circle is outlined by larger stones weighing 
possibly as much as 150 or 200 pounds. 

“The other stone work is near the one described above and 
is in the shape of a boat, about 15 feet long and 4 feet wide. 
It is pointed at both ends, one end being at a longer and 
sharper angle than the other. Both ends are carefully paved 
with small stones and a few rows are down each side, joining 
the ends. The center area, roughly rectangular in form, is 
left open. The sides have a row of large stones outlining them. 
In the longer point, which may represent the prow of a boat, 
a large tree has grown, fallen down, and the stump is almost 
entirely rotted away. The tree, in growing, has displaced the 
stones, showing that it grew, at least some, after the rocks 
were laid. This site is probably the most interesting of the 
three mentioned, since it seems to be unique in Michigan. 

“The final site which will be mentioned, is obviously a his- 
torical one. At the junction of a river and a lake, a ford 
apparently existed at one time. Near this spot, still marked 
by well defined foot trails, is located the remains of a very 
old log cabin. Only the corners remain at this time, the rest 
having rotted away. Comparing it with other log cabins in 
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the neighpvornood which were built in the lumbering days, pos- 
sibly 50 years ago, the age of this one might be estimated at 
something like 150 years. On the slopes nearby are what ap- 
pear to be the remains of pits, probably cache pits. I believe 
that this is the site of some forgotten trading post, although 
reference to the earliest maps available fails to disclose that 
there was any building at this point. 

“No camp site of any size has been found in this area as 
yet, due to the fact that it is largely overgrown with woods. 
Numerous burials may be found later, however. Foot trails, 
still quite well defined, are very numerous in the section. Asa 
whole the area seems to abound with historical and arch- 
aeological interest, and it seems strange that it has been so 
sadly neglected in the past. 

“Any comments, theories or suggestions would be greatly 
appreciated by me, particularly theories as to the origin and 
purpose of the stone works. 

In Number 2 of this Volume, Editor Newell Collins presents 
a résumé of a talk given by Dr. Warren W. Florer before the 
Club on “German Lutheran Indians”. Copies of The Totem 
Pole may be obtained by addressing the Aboriginal Research 
Club, Room 115, Wayne County Building, Detroit. 


SCHOOLCRAFT AND BLACKBERRIES 


ROM Mr. C. R. Hanes of Schoolcraft, Kalamazoo County, 
Biss been received a copy of the Schoolcraft Express con- 
taining account of an honor recently bestowed upon Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft, distinguished Michigan citizen of pioneer 
days. Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey has named a wild blackberry 
for him—Rubus Schoolcraftianus—which up to the present, 
says the Express, has been found only in Kalamazoo County. 
The Express continues in part: 

“New species of plants in the United States are rarely found 
nowadays. Praetically all species in the northeastern part 
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of our country have been known for 100 to 200 years. Now 
and then there is a group of plants that has been neglected 
or misunderstood by botanists. Blackberries is such a group. 

“In 1941 a new blackberry of ours, Rubus mediocris, was 
published by Dr. Bailey. This year there are two:—Rubus 
Schoolcraftianus and Rubus meracus. We have several other 
new species which he will publish in the future. One of these, 
collected south of Austin Lake, is to be named in our honor 
Rubus Hanesii. 

“Dr. Bailey was born at South Haven, Michigan. At pres. 
ent he is at the Bailey Hortorium, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. He is known all over the world as one of our great 
botanists. On the blackberries he has made studies for the 
past fifty years and is now finally publishing several mono- 
graphs on the different classes of these plants. The present 
paper in which Rubus Schoolcraftianus is published contains 
191 pages and is on the Flagellares or Dewberries. It is the 
fifth paper in his Gentes Herbarum (Kinds of Plants) on the 
Genus Robus in North America. 

“Although Dr. Bailey is 85 years old, he is still keen and 
active as only recently he returned from a collecting trip for 
palms in the wilds of Mexico and expects to make another trip 
there in April. 

“Henry Rowe Schoolcraft in whose honor this blackberry is 
named was a man of many-sided activities. He was a geologist 
of note, a mineralogist, a geographer, an historian, an archeolo- 
gist, and the author of many scholarly works. He was the 
founder of the Michigan Historical Society. It was from 
Schooleraft’s Algic Researches that Longfellow derived much 
of the material and information that went into the poem of 
Hiawatha. Lucius Lyon, the proprietor of our village in the 
early 1830’s was a friend of his and so gave the name of School- 
craft to our township and village. A recent book by Ex-Gov. 
Chase S. Osborn and his daughter Stellanova should be of in- 
terest to our people. It is entitled Schoolcraft, Longfellow, 
Hiawatha.” 
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M.V.H.A. MEETING 


HE thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 

Historical Association was held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
April 22-24, 1948. Dr. Milo M. Quaife of Detroit attended the 
fifth annual meeting, held at Iowa City in 1911, and has par- 
ticipated in most of the annual gatherings since that time. 
Despite the interruptions to normal living occasioned by per- 
haps the greatest war in human history, he reports that the 
recent annual meeting proved to be as successful as any he 
has attended in the now-vanished years of peace. He sends 
the following note to the Magazine: 

“Although Cedar Rapids is a prosperous and thriving city, 
to one attuned for twenty years to the hurly-burly of life in 
Detroit, it seems a quiet and restful place. Yet the head- 
quarters hotel—distant but a few steps from the railroad sta- 
tion—supplied spacious lobbies and assembly rooms, amply 
adequate to accommodate the needs of all in attendance upon 
the Convention. 

“Civil war and Reconstruction, Western Local and Eco- 
nomic History, Thomas Jefferson, and the Washington Arms 
Conference of 1922, were some of the themes to which sectional 
meetings were devoted. It would be nice if there were space 
to catalogue all of the many addresses} it is sufficient to note 
that all were earnest, that most exhibited a gratifying standard 
of scholarly competence, and that the Convention in its entirety 
presented a cross-section of intellectual interest and achieve- 
ment which no one interested in the welfare of America need 
deplore. 

“Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the University of Minnesota, 
keen historian and splendid exemplar of Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican culture, was elected President of the Association for the 
coming year. The liveliest discussion of the entire Convention 
was evoked by a proposal—carried in the affirmative — 
to create a committee charged with the duty of preparing an 
early report upon the present status of American history teach- 
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ing in the public schools. Another measure of considerable 
interest to Michigan readers was the creation of a committee 
which shall endeavor to inform Congress and the Executive 
Department of the Government concerning the reasons for con- 
tinuing the splendid work, long carried on under the able 
direction of Dr. Clarence E. Carter, of editing for publication 
the Territorial Papers of the United States. These documents 
contain much of the story of the process by which our existing 
Federal Union and our national ideals of democracy and free- 
dom were evolved. Although the sum of money required to 
continue this work is relatively insignificant, in the excitement 
over the prosecution of the current war such activities are 
prone to be too hastily abandoned. To insure that this shall 
not be done in the present case without full consideration of 
the several factors involved, is the task of the new committee. 
The publication of the records has proceeded to the point 
where 10 volumes have been issued, Volume 10 being the first 
of three projected volumes dealing with our own Michigan 
Territory. The renewal of the appropriation for the fiscal year 
now current has insured that the two additional Michigan 
volumes (already far advanced toward publication) will be 
issued. It is no less important, of course, that the papers per- 
taining to Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and other Terri- 
tories shall also be made available. To insure this, it is only 
necessary that members of Congress be duly informed of the 
importance of the work, and of the fact that numerous con- 
stituents are interested in its continuance until all the later 
Territories shall have been covered.” 
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LOCAL HISTORICAL MEETINGS 


(To officers: The Magazine would appreciate receiving reports as 
early after meetings as possible, together with clippings from the local 
newspaper describing the program and events. Reports received after 
the Magazine goes to press can not be included in the current issue. 
The Magazine specially desires news and reports from county and other 
local societies and from schools and clubs doing work in Michigan his- 
tory. Members of the State Historical Society are invited to make the 
Magazine a medium of communication respecting the needs, plans and 
progress of their respective local societies. Due notice and credit will 
be given for all biographical sketches, letters, diaries, memoranda, photo- 
graphs, maps, atlases and museum articles. Address all communications 
to the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing. ) 


ARGARET PLUMSTEEL (MRS. W. F.), Curator and 
M. Director of the Bay County Museum, reports as fol- 
lows: “Probate Judge Raphael G. Phillips, president of the 
Bay City Historical Society was unanimously re-elected at 
the annual meeting of the Society in May. Mrs. Homer E. 
’ Buck was made a life member of the Society for outstanding 
activities both state and local, having served as secretary for 
twenty-three years. ‘Open house’ for school children was held 
in the summer every afternoon at the Bay County Museum. 
Special exhibits were arranged by the curator. A collection 
of old coins attracted great attention. In addition a number 
of school children of Saginaw, Bay City and Munger have 
visited the exhibit, as well as sixty children enrolled in the 
Y.W.C.A. ‘Stay at Home’ summer camp program. The museum 
welcomes visits by the children as a means of teaching them 
the value of heirlooms, and civic and county historical matters. 
In the near future we have planned for a lecture on ship build- 
ing in Bay County, past, present and future, the ship building 
here being one of the most important industries of Bay City 
and County. Small boats were built in this vicinity before 
this valley was settled. Fishing boats were built here as early 
as 1849. The first large boats, the ‘Essex’ and the ‘Bay City,’ 
were built by H..D. Braddock & Co. in 1857-1858. The magni- 
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tude of the ship building here is from such a small beginning 
that we are preserving the pictures and items of interest about 
boats launched and built at the Defoe shipyard located at Bay 
City. The doomed U. 8S. Coast Guard Cutter ‘Escanaba’ was 
built here and launched September 17, 1932. Destroyers, Mine- 
sweepers, Sub-chasers and others are being built at Bay City, 
making history for our future.” 

DIRECTOR ROBERT H. LARSON of the Detroit Historical 
Society reports that the Museum was open during July and 
August offering special displays of medals, badges, and conven- 
tion ribbons. He states that in addition to the large number of 
items in the Society’s own collection, he received loans from the 
G.A.R., the American Legion, and the Women’s Relief Corps, 
all of which were duly catalogued and placed in cases for dis- 
play to the public. He says plans are under way for an active 
program for the fall and winter seasons, to include talks on 
historical subjects, publication of a monthly bulletin, and 
expansion of the program in the schools and public libraries. 
Director Larson is a Trustee of the State Historical Society 
and calls attention to the travel address given by President 
George W. Stark of the Detroit Historical Society printed in 
the Spring number of the Michigan History Magazine. 

MRS. C. E. MOON, 702 Oak St., Niles, reports: “Of greatest 
interest to many members of Fort St. Joseph Historical Asso- 
ciation of Niles were two talks given at the museum last winter 
and spring. On February 28, Mrs. Dorothy Manning Payne 
spoke to members of the association on ‘Old Glass,’ illus- 
trating her talk by displaying specimens of glass of which she 
has a large collection. She traced the history of pressed and 
blown glass in America from the time of the American Revo- 
lution to the present. Beautiful pieces of sandwich and colored 
and ornamented glass were shown in the course of her talk. On 
April 20, Mrs. Francis J. Plym brought her collection of ancient 
maps to the museum and gave an interesting description of 
each one. These maps have been collected by Mrs. Plym from 
many parts of the world where she has visited and many show 
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the vague ideas of the shapes of the continents and islands 
which were held by the ancient topographers. Both talks were 
enthusiastically received.” 


“The Evolution of Political Party Organization in Michi- 
gan,” by Prof. James K. Pollock, is published in Washtenaw 
Impressions, No. 8, organ of The Washtenaw Historical Society, 
Ann Arbor. Mr. Harvey C. Colburn of Ypsilanti contributes 
“Notes on the History of Karly Washtenaw County Churches” 
to the same issue. These papers were read at meetings of the 
Society. At the June meeting held in Ann Arbor, Mr. Julius 
Haab, County Commissioner of Schools for Washtenaw County, 
spoke on the subject, “Development of Education in Wash- 
tenaw County, Especially in Rural Schools.” 


Several county societies have reported “regrets” that annual 
meetings have had to be cancelled “for the duration,” or at 
least until restrictions on travel are lifted so that the folks 
can get to meetings. 


Have you ever wanted to consult the local “oracle” in some 
Michigan county regarding some person or historical event 
and found that no one could give you a hint as to his or her 
abode? Undoubtedly it would greatly help if the local authori- 
ties in Michigan history should be brought to our attention, in 
order that we may pass the information on to readers of the 
Magazine. We would be pleased to print such a list for all 
Michigan counties. Then research workers could write directly . 
for information desired. Here is a form that might be filled 
out and mailed to the editor of the Magazine: 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN MICHIGAN HISTORY 


The following persons are suggested as being especially well- 
informed and historically-minded in reference to county areas 
in Michigan: 


en ee a ee ae oe a a ee a a ee ee es oe SO eee Se 
S28 SW em SS Se Ue le) He) Oe 6 ee Jo eee Oe ee ee ec ee ae 
R26 a 2% 6 bs 6 oS eH Se Owe Oo | ee a as 2 eee Oe 66 oe Oe SS 2 16 SG SS ee 

SR BORE TER eg WOR OS FS Oe ee ee SOS Se Se ee. A ee ee eS 


6 BID OLE SS Se Ret cee eS: ee: WG ee. 6 ae ee le 8 8, 8 ee ae me Ole ee Le ee 


(Send names and addresses for as many counties as you can.) 


BOOKS, MAPS, MANUSCRIPTS 


MONG reports of administrative units of the University of 
fea given in the President’s Report for the years 
1941-42 is one of seven pages by Dr. Randolph G. Adams, on 
new accessions of books and manuscripts and maps made by 
the William L. Clements Library. A list of donors of material 
for this period is appended. (A separate of this report may 
be obtained from the Library.) 

For the same period a report is made by Dr. Louis G. Vander 
Velde on the Michigan Historical Collections of the University 
of Michigan housed in the Racham Building, Ann Arbor. 
According to this report, the Collections now contain some 
5,000 bound volumes in manuscript, some 300,000 individual 
unbound manuscript items, and more than 10,000 imprints. 
Progress is noted in the arrangement and cataloguing of the 
Collections. Recently has appeared (1942) a Guide to Manu- 
script Collections in Michigan, Volume I, Michigan Historical 
Collections, University of Michigan (239 pages) “prepared and 
published through cooperation with the Historical Records 
Survey,” Dr. B. A. Uhlendorf, directing. The Guide is brought 
down to September 1, 1941. It is stated that supplements are 
projected. A list of donors of material for 1941-2 is appended 
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to the report. (A separate of the report may be obtained by 
addressing Dr. Vander Velde.) 


Greetings to The Quarto, “prepared in the interests of book 
collecting at the University of Michigan.” It is announced it 
will be sent free of charge to all persons interested in this field, 
as a news sheet for the dissemination of interesting informa- 
tion about books, manuscripts, newspapers, maps, and prints; 
to tell what the University libraries are doing with their special 
collections ; to share bibliographical adventures and anecdotes. 

“There is a great deal of talk,” writes the editor, “not only 
here at the University, but elsewhere over the land, about 
saving the Humanities in war time, about preserving a liberal 
education in the face of the demands of war, which, naturally, 
emphasize the necessity for technological training. These two 
somewhat unrelated thoughts, the need for more alumni-wide 
knowledge about the University’s book collections and the need 
for conserving the Humanities, struck us at the same time; the 
result of that mental collision is The Quarto.” 

This initial four-page folder is not without a sense of humor. 
It is written informally but with dignity, and while its con- 
tents have a timely setting, it certainly is packed with material 
of permanent interest and value. 

We are beguiled by this gem, under a picture at the top of a 
column: 


“The fearsome old gent with the nose, 
Whose portrait you see in this pose, 
Re-edits the Quarto, 
In which you'll find more to 
Enjoy than its free-wheeling prose.” 


Collectors’ news items and other communications are invited 
by the editors of The Quarto, Clements Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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ARCHIVES 


F great “human interest” is the skillfully handled paper 
() presented by Dr. Ernst Posner at a luncheon conference 
of members of the staff of the National Archives last May, on 
“Public Records Under Military Occupation.” 

Dr. Posner was a former archivist of the Privy State Archives 
in Berlin and is now Adjunct Professor of Archival Adminis- 
tration at the American University, Washington, D. C. 

Out of the wealth of his experience and historical research 
Dr. Posner discusses the hazards to which public records in 
occupied territory are subject and their utilization by the 
invader. 

He describes the archives administration by the present 
German government in Poland in great detail, and observes 
that those who seek to destroy the Nazi regime might do well 
to consider the emphasis it places on records. 

(Copy of the paper can be obtained by addressing the Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D. C.) 

As an illustration of Dr. Posner’s style, here is an extract 
from his account of how Frederick the Great did it. He says: 

“To the statesmen of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the archives of the enemy were the arcanum arcanorum 
that contained information on his secret policies, his resources, 
and his administrative techniques; hence, getting hold of them, 
especially the archives of the foreign office, was the urgent 
desire of the invader. The whole technique of seizing a coun- 
try’s foreign archives and using them for purposes of propa- 
ganda may be illustrated by an early example from Prussian 
history. From copies of diplomatic correspondence, obtained 
through a spy in Dresden, Frederick the Great learned in the 
summer of 1756 that a great coalition was forming against him 
and that Saxony, a country in a strategic position, was the 
center of the intrigues. Following his policy of dealing rather 
than receiving the first blow, he invaded Saxony in the midst 
of peace, solemnly proclaiming that he came as a friend and 
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had no offensive designs against its sovereign, the King of 
Poland and Elector of Saxony. When Dresden was occupied, 
the Queen-Electress, who had remained in the palace, was 
required to deliver the keys tu the electoral archives but was 
allowed to affix her seals to the doors. The next day Major 
von Wangenheim, the officer on duty, received orders to remove 
the seals and to seize the secret correspondence with the Rus- 
sian and Austrian Governments. From the chapel where she 
had been praying the Queen was hurriedly summoned. She 
placed herself in front of the door and protested: ‘Major! 
What are you going to do? You want to enter this office that 
the King-Elector, my Lord, has left to my care. If you want 
to do that, you may take me along as well. Wangenheim 
insisted that he had to obey orders, and as the Queen stepped 
nearer and took his hand, he kissed hers ‘in greatest sub- 
mission and in strict accordance with the ceremonial of the 
Saxonian and Austrian courts.’ This pretty rococo scene 
ended with the Queen’s giving in. Her seals were removed, the 
Prussians entered the office, the records were segregated and 
bundled, and, with an accompanying checklist, they were sent 
to Berlin where a counselor of the foreign office used them 
for the Memoir on the Conduct of the Courts of Vienna and 
Saxony and on Their Dangerous Designs Against H.M. the 
King of Prussia. 

“No other action of the King, not even his invasion of 
Saxony, was so generally condemned by neutral Europe as was 
his forcing of the Dresden archives. The Prussian Foreign 
Office felt that public opinion should be enlightened and ob- 
tained the services of a university jurisprudent, who prepared 
a pamphlet that was published in November 1756 under the 
title, Letters from a Father to His Son on the Sanctity of the 
Archives. In these letters the old man concedes to the young- 
ster, who is imbibing law at a university, that in general 
archives are inviolable and even impart some of the majesty 
of the sovereign to their custodian, the archivist. This axiom, 
however, does not hold good for the case of the Dresden 
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archives in which, he says, the King was not only justified 
in seizing the documents but obliged to do so in the interest of 
his people. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to stress the similarity between the 
technique of Frederick the Great in the use of propaganda and 
that employed in 1914 and in 1939 and 1940. The Belgian 
Documents, 1905-14, published during the first World War, 
and the German White Books Nos. 3 and 4 were wholly or 
partly based on archival material found in the invaded coun- 
tries and played up in order to justify German policy before 
the German people and the World.” 


Four papers read before the opening session of the sixth 
annual meeting of the Society of American Archivists in Rich- 
mond, Va., October 26, 1942, have been published by the Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D. C. (1943) as Miscellaneous 
Processed Document 43-9. They are as follows: 


No. 1. “Planning a Permanent Program for Federal Rec- 
ords in the States,” by Oliver W. Holmes, Director of Research 
and Records Description, The National Archives. 


No. 2. “The Interests of the States in Federal Field Office 
Records,” by William D. McCain, Director of the Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History. 


No. 3. “Army Field Records,” by Jesse S. Douglas, mem- 
ber of the staff of the National Archives now on military leave, 
serving in the Office of the Director of Records, The Adjutant 
General’s Office. 


No. 4. “The Need for Regional Depositories for Federal 
Records,” by Richard B. Morris, Associate Professor of His- 
tory, College of the City of New York. 

These papers have also been printed in the April 1943 issue of The American 


Archivist, published by the Society of American Archivists (Secretary, Dr. Lester 
J. Cappon, University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Virginia). 
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The 1943 legislature of North Carolina changed the name of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission to State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History. Dr. Christopher C. Crittenden 
continues as Secretary. 


REPORT ON THE STATUS OF THE FILES OF THE 
MICHIGAN HISTORICAL RECORDS SURVEY, 1936-42 


OLLOWING the termination of activities on the Michigan 
WD icons Records Survey on June 30, 1942, arrangements 
were made with the directors of various manuscript deposi- 
tories in the State for the housing of the files of the project. 
The great bulk of the data gathered by the Survey in the course 
of six years’ operation in Michigan was placed in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, but some material was allocated to other 
depositories. The following review of the contents of these 
files will give interested students a comprehensive statement of 
the type of material to be found ia the files. Included in this 
review are entries for the public records, manuscript, and 
imprints research undertaken by the project. The material 
collected in the course of the inventory of church archives, the 
preparation of studies on conservation of cultural resources, 
and the inventory of community service organizations were 
temporarily retained by the War Service Project of the Work 
Projects Administration for use in the prosecution of certain 
war-related activities. These latter files, including invaluable 
reference data on the holdings of records by churches and com- 
munity organizations, will be deposited in a suitable depository 
upon the termination of the work of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration in Michigan. 

The following inventory is divided into three major units, 
public records, manuscripts, and imprints, corresponding to 
the arrangement of the files. The public records files are divided 
into five sub-units: county, Federal, State, municipal, and 
vital statistics records. The county and municipal records 
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files are arranged by county or city, thereunder by type of 
research (records inventory, legal, or historical), and there- 
under by office. Also included in each file are the transcrip- 
tions of the minutes of the board of supervisors or municipal 
council, the housing, care, and accessibility of records (HCA) 
notes, and maps, charts, and files of correspondence between 
the field workers and the central editorial offices. 

Typical of the entries for county and municipal archives 
is that of Aleona County (entry 1). This inventory was never 
published, but it will be noted that the study was very close 
to completion, stencils having been cut on two important sec- 
tions of the volume. The entire rough draft of the inventory 
was completed by the project and is to be found in the file. 
Also included herein are the original field forms (12-13HR) 
prepared during the inventory of the records, many pages of 
legal and historical notes, maps of the county, floor plans of 
the county building, many pages of transcripts of the minutes 
of the board of supervisors. and one folder containing the 
correspondence with the field worker. 

The files of research on Federal archives have been arranged 
by city and thereunder by agency (entry 84), while the data 
on State records has been arranged by office and thereunder 
by sub-units of the agency (entry 85). The files on vital 
statistics are arranged by type of record (birth, marriage, 
divorce, or death) and thereunder alphabetically by county. 

Of significance to the student of Michigan history are the 
files of the Manuscripts Unit of the Survey. The data in these 
files, the result of more than three years work by Dr. Bernhard 
A. Uhlendorf and his staff, offer unlimited opportunities for 
research. Especially valuable is the unfinished calendar of 
the Alexander Winchell Collection at the Michigan Historical 
Collections (entry M-8). In the file of material on Winchell 
are to be found condensations of more than 2800 pieces of 
correspondence, as well as two file drawers of slips containing 
biographical and bibliographical information. Also of value 
are the unfinished studies of the Correspondence of the Com- 
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manders of the Union Ram Fleet, 1860-64 (entry M-9) and the 
Alphadelphia Association Papers, 1839-57 (entry M-10). 
Important for the study of published material in the State 

are the boxes of imprints deposited at the William L. Clements 
Library, Ann Arbor. Included in these boxes are the slips used 
for studies already published by the Michigan Historical Rec- 
ords Survey, but also available are approximately 50,000 still 
unpublished slips relating to the period 1851-76. 

Stuart Portner, 

National Archives, 

Washington, D. C. 


June 30, 1942. 
HISTORICAL RECORDS SURVEY 
REPORT ON STATUS OF FILES* 
PUBLIC RECORDS 
County Archives Inventories 


1. ALCONA COUNTY. Stencils cut on legal and historical sections 
of inventory. Rough draft complete. Field forms complete, 326. Entry 
ecards, 354. Legal notes, 154. Historical notes, 65 pp. Maps, 4. Floor 
plans, 3. Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. I, 
1869-89; II, 1897-1917; III, 1917-38; IV, 1958-40; copies sent to Burton 
Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and 
Library of Congress. Copies of correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 1. 

2. ALGER COUNTY. Published March 1941. All material, including 
rough and final draft, in file, 4 env. Additional notes—legal, 25 pp., 
historical, 31 pp. Maps, 14. Charts, 2. No transcription of minutes of 
Board of Supervisors. Correspondence, 2 folders. Copy of publication 
in file. In file No, 2. 

8. ALLEGAN COUNTY. Field forms complete, 569. Legal notes, 
180 pp. Historical notes, 450 pp. HCA, 108 pp. Maps, 9. Transcription 
of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. I, 1836-46, pp. 1-218; copies 
sent to Burten Historic:’ llection, Michigan State Historical Commis- 
sion, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 3. 





*Unless otherwise stated, all records deposited for safe-keeping at Michigan 
Historical Collection of the University of Michigan, Room 112, Rackham Build- 
ing, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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4. ALPENA COUNTY. Published April 1942. All material, includ- 
ing rough and final draft, in file, 2 env. Additional notes—legal, 75 pp., 
historical, 4 pp. Maps, 6. Floor plans, 8. Transcription of minutes of 
Board of Supervisors, vols. E-11, 1871-82, pp. 1-640; E-12, 1892, pp. 1-720; 
E-18, 1893-1903, pp. 1-640; AD-14, 1904, pp. 1-81; AE-14, 1912-14, pp. 
1-171; F, 1919, pp. 1-17; copies sent to Burton Historical Collection, 
Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Corre- 
spondence, 2 folders. In file No. 3 and 4. 

5. ANTRIM COUNTY. Field forms complete, 311. Maps, 11. HCA, 
26 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. I, 1863- 
73; A, 1873-79 ; B, 1880-90, pp. 61-428. Correspondence, 2 folders. Miscel- 
laneous material, 1 env. In file No. 4. 


6. ARENAC COUNTY. Field forms completed, 495. Legal notes, 
224 pp. Historical notes, 387 pp. Maps, 11. HCA, 56 pp. Transcription 
of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. I, 1883-88; copies sent to Bur- 
ton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and 
Library of Congress. Miscellaneous notes, 20 pp. Correspondence, 2 
folders. In file No. 4 and 5. 

7. BARAGA COUNTY. Published November 1937. All material used 
as reference, in file. Field forms, 187 pp. Legal notes, 30 pp. His- 
torical notes, 84 pp. Map forms, 2. Maps, 18. Floor plans, 4. HCA, 
77 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 99 pp. Official county directory. Corre- 
spondence, 2 folders. Copy of publication, in file. In file No. 6. 

8. BARRY COUNTY. Field forms complete, none. Historical notes, 
4 pp. Map forms, 10. Maps, 14. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 6. 

9. BAY COUNTY. Published November 1940. All material used as 
reference in file. Legal notes, 76 pp. Historical notes, 30 pp. Maps, 
41. Charts, 9. Floor plans, 16. Miscellaneous notes, 718 pp. Tran- 
scriptions of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. A, 1859-69, pp. 1-536 ; 
B, 1869-72, pp. 1-382, 43-480; C, 1874-79, pp. 1-121, 155-249, 270-498; D, 
1879-81, pp. 1-201; A-V, 1858-1918, abstracts; copies sent to Burton 
Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and 
Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. Copy of published 
inventory in file. In file No. 5 and 6. 

10. BENZIE COUNTY. Field forms complete, 1282. Legal notes, 
65 pp. Historical notes, 76 pp. Map forms, 6. Maps, 16. HCA, 4 pp. 
Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. I, 1869-94, pp. 
1-352, 357-572, 637-720; II, 1894-1904, pp. 1-480; III, 1905-13, pp. 1-158, 
168-632; IV, 1918-20, pp. 1-428; no volume shown, 1870-79, pp. 16-36; 
copies sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical 
Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In 
file No. 6 and 7. 
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11. BERRIEN COUNTY. Field forms complete, 354. Miscellaneous 
breakdown of offices, 560 pp. Legal notes, 140 pp. Historical notes, 578 
pp. HCA, 15 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, 
vols. A-J, 1832-1914, abstracts; K, 1918-27, pp. 1-391, 395-657 ; L, 1928-37, 
pp. 1-615; M, 1937, pp. 1-265; copies sent to Burton Historical Collection, 
Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Corre- 
spondence, 2 folders. In file No. 7, 8 and 9. 

12. BRANCH COUNTY. Field forms complete, 32. Historical notes, 
86 pp. Map forms, 2. HCA, 6 pp. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file 
No. 9. 

13. CALHOUN COUNTY. Published May 1941. All material, in- 
cluding rough and final draft, in file. Legal notes, 25 pp. Historical 
notes, 8 pp. Maps, 10. Floor plans, 6. Miscellaneous notes 35 pp. 
Transcriptions of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. U, 3-11, 1881-1940, 
abstracts. Copy of publication in file. In files No. 9 and 10. 

14. CASS COUNTY. Field forms complete, 556. Entry cards, 248. 
Legal notes, 260 pp. Historical notes, 689 pp. Map forms, 34. Maps, 9. 
HCA, 82 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 171 pp. Transcription of minutes of 
Board of Supervisors, vols. I-IV, 1831-70, abstracts. Correspondence, 2 
folders. In files No. 10 and 11. 

15. CHARLEVOIX COUNTY. Field forms complete, 184. Miscel- 
laneous reference notes, 30 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of 
Supervisors, 1937, pp. 1-70; copies sent to Burton Historical Collection, 
Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Corre- 
spondence, 2 folders. In file No. 11. 

16. CHEBOYGAN COUNTY. Published December 1938. Some mate- 
rial used as reference, in file. Field forms, 168. Legal notes, 95 pp. 
Historical notes, 50 pp. Maps, 10. HCA, 56 pp. Transcription of 
minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. 1-11, 1855-1936, abstracts. Corre- 
spondence, 2 folders. In file No. 11. 

17. CHIPPEWA COUNTY. Field forms complete, 607. Legal notes, 
225 pp. Historical notes, 150 pp. Map forms, 2. Maps, 10. Floor plans, 
6. HCA, 114 pp. Miscellaneous notes. 184 pp. Transcriptions of min- 
utes of Board of Supervisors, 1831-54, abstracts; vol. I, 1881-88, pp. 
10-231; Sault Ste. Marie Township Board Minutes, 36 pp.; copies sent 
to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, 
and ‘Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 11 
and 12. 

18. CLARE COUNTY. Field forms complete, 620 pp. Entry cards, 
290. Rough draft on entries, 91 pp. Legal notes, 115 pp. Historical 
notes, 205 pp. Map forms, 4. Maps, 8. Transcriptions of minutes of 
Board of Supervisors, vols. I, II, abstracts; vols. 2, 1871-86, pp. 1-621; 
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3, 1886-1901, pp. 1-178; 4, 1900-1909, pp. 81-104, 179-595, 597-640; 5, 
1910-19, 1-451; 6, 1924-25, pp. 1-48. Correspondence, 2 folders. In files 
No. 12 and 18. 

19. CLINTON COUNTY. Field forms complete, 352. Legal notes, 
8 pp. Entry cards, 30. Historical notes, 308 pp. Maps, 8. Miscel- 
laneous notes, 235 pp. In file No. 18. ? 

20. CRAWFORD COUNTY. Field forms complete, 407. Legal notes, 
85 pp. Historical notes, 116 pp. Map forms, 95. Maps, 18. HCA, 27 
pp. Miscellaneous notes, 38 pp. Transcriptions of minutes of Board 
of Supervisors, vol. I, 1879-95, pp. 1-100, 127-638; 1879-94, abstracts; 
copies of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michi- 
gan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Corre- 
spondence, 2 folders. In file No. 13 and 14. 


21. DELTA COUNTY. Stencils cut. Entry cards, 582. Rough draft, 
258 pp. Legal notes, 500 pp. Historical notes, 465 pp. Map forms, 28. 
Maps, 40. Floor plans, 38. HCA, 35 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 265 pp. 
Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. I, 1861-81, pp. 
1-377 ; liber B, 1884-96, pp. 1-480; C, 1896, pp. 1-18; 1871-1938, abstracts; 
copies of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michi- 
gan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspond- 
ence, 2 folders. In file No. 14 and 15. 


22. DICKINSON COUNTY. Field forms complete, 548. Legal notes, 
115. Historical notes, 108 pp. Map forms, 10. Maps, 22. HCA, 192 pp. 
Miscellaneous notes, 40 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Super- 
visors, vols. 1-2, abstracts, 1, 1893-97, pp. 97-287; newspaper copies of 
minutes 1986 and 1938; copies of available material sent to Burton 
Historical Collection, Michigan State MHistorical Commission, and 
Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 16. 


23. EATON COUNTY. Field forms complete, 679. Entry breakdown 
of office of Judge of Probate, 665 entry cards. Entry cards, 468. Legal 
notes, 400 pp. Historical notes, 836 pp. Map forms, 2. Maps, 9. HCA, 
128 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 185 pp. Transcription of minutes of 
Board of Supervisors, Liber A-B, abstracts; B, 1864-87, pp. 1-480; C, 
1887-97, pp. 1-480; D, 1897-1916, pp. 1-208, 220-640; E, 1916-22, pp. 1-56, 
64-90, 146-634 ; F, 1923-29, pp. 1-172, 181-203; copies of available material 
sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Com- 
mission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In files 
No. 16, 17, and 18. 


24. EMMET COUNTY. Field forms complete, 377. Legal notes, 300 
pp. Historical notes, 340 pp. Map forms, 18. Maps, 23. Charts, 1. 
HCA, 102 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 302 pp. Transcription of minutes 
of Board of Supervisors, vols. 1, 1856-63, pp. 1-124; 2, 1863-78, pp. 1-118; 
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3, 1874-85, pp. 1-461, 1885-96, pp. 1-380; 4, 1894-1900, pp. 1-884; 10, 1925- 
27, pp. 1-380; 11, 1928-29, 1-27; 1874-1925, abstracts; copies of available 
material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical 
Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In 
files No. 18, 19, and 20. 


25. GENESEE COUNTY. Published March 1940. Rough draft, 10 
env. Maps, 12. Charts, 1. Miscellaneous notes, 12 pp. Transcription 
of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. 1, 1841-58; 2, 1864-72, pp. 1-26, 
36-512; 8, 1872-74, pp. 1-75, 102-198; 4, 1880-86, pp. 1-426, 442-511; 5, 
1888-93, pp. 1-30, 34-542; 6, 1894-95, pp. 1-85, 89-152; B, 1842-51, pp. 6-94, 
99-1388, 189-215, 227-314; 1-4, 6, B,'1841-95, abstracts; copies of available 
material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical 
Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 3 folders. In 
files No. 20 and 21. 


26. GLADWIN COUNTY. Field forms complete, 307. Legal notes, 
200 pp. Historical notes, 15 pp. Maps, 21. HCA, 46 pp. Miscellaneous 
notes, 13 pp. Transcriptions of minutes of Board of Supervisors, 187T- 
78, pp. 82-482; vols. I, 1875-92, pp. 1-640; II, 1892-1903, pp. 1-18, 25-621; 
III, 1903-13, pp. 1-688; IV, 1913-14, pp. 1-93; V, 1914-21, pp. 1-40, 48-289; 
VI, 1935-36, pp. 1-20; I and II, 1875-1903, abstracts; copies of available 
material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical 
Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In 
files No. 22 and 23. 


27. GOGEBIC COUNTY. Field forms complete, 370. Legal notes, 
150 pp. Historical notes, 190 pp. Maps, 22. HCA, 25 pp. Transcription 
of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. I, 1882-94, pp. 1-12, 65-124, 
127-177, 261-409, 429-497; II, 1894, pp. 1-27; 1887-91, abstracts; copies 
of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan 
State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 
2 folders. In file No. 23. 


28. GRAND TRAVERSE COUNTY. Field forms complete, 400. Legal 
notes, 30 pp. Historical notes, 115 pp. Map forms, 3. Maps, 25. HCA, 
158 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 79 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board 
of Supervisors, vol. I, 1853-55, pp. 1-28; copy of available material sent 
to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, 
and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 1 folder. In files No. 23 and 
24. 

29. GRATIOT COUNTY. Field forms complete, 41. 5x8 entry 
ecards, 56. Maps, 18. Charts, 1. Transcription of minutes of Board of 
Supervisors, libers 1, 1856-58, pp. 14-234; 2, 1858-72, pp. 1-259, 267-460; 
3, 1872, pp. 1-158, 193-318, 325-463; 4, 1872-79, pp. 1-480; 6, 1885-90, pp. 
1-245 ; 7, 1897-1900, pp. 1-187; copies of available material sent to Burton 
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Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library 
of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 24. 


30. HILLSDALE COUNTY. Field forms complete, 42. Legal notes, 
2 pp. Historical notes, 104 pp. Maps, 19. Miscellaneous notes, 209 pp. 
Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. B, 1845-47, 
abstracts. In file No, 24. 


31. HOUGHTON COUNTY. Field forms complete, 76. Legal notes, 
22 pp. Historical notes, 5 pp. Map forms, 476. Maps, 15. Transcrip- 
tion of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. 1, 1846-61, pp. 1-155; copies 
of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan 
State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 
2 folders. In file No. 25. 

32. HURON COUNTY. Field forms complete, 223. Maps, 18. HCA, 


25 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 9 pp. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file 
No. 25. 


388. INGHAM COUNTY. Field forms complete, 350. Legal notes, 
185 pp. Historical notes, 572 pp. Maps, 11. HCA, 65 pp. Office break- 
down, 19 pp. Entry cards, 170. Miscellaneous notes, 300 pp.. Transcrip- 
tion of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. 1, 1838-47, pp. 1-181, 198- 
311; 1-3, 1838-58, abstracts; copies of available material sent to Burton 
Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library 
of Congress. Correspondence, 3 folders. In files No. 25 and 26. 


34. IONIA COUNTY. Field forms complete, 692. Legal notes, 115 
pp. Historical notes, 349 pp. Map forms, 7. Maps, 11. Floor plans, 4. 
HCA, 35 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 55 pp. Transcription of minutes of 
Board of Supervisors, vols. I, 1887-46, pp. 1-121; a, 1846-57, pp. 1-115, 
132-205; A and 3, 1846-52, 1910, abstracts; copies of available material 
sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Com- 
mission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In files 
No. 26 and 27. 

35. IOSCO COUNTY. Historical notes, 7 pp. Maps, 17. HCA, 39 
pp. Miscellaneous notes, 22 pp. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 28. 

36. IRON COUNTY. Field forms complete, 305. Legal notes, 40 
pp. Historical notes, 53 pp. Map forms, 35. Maps, 11. HCA, 46 pp. 
Miscellaneous notes, 155 pp. 1 copy newspaper. Correspondence, 1 
folder. In file No. 28. 

37. ISABELLA COUNTY. Historical notes, 50 pp. Map forms, 10. 
Maps, 16. HCA, 4 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Super- 
visors, vol. 1, 1859-63, pp. 1-40; Copies of available material sent to 
Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, 
and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 28. 
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38. JACKSON COUNTY. Published June 1941. Rough draft and 
other reference material used, in file. Field forms, 447. Legal notes, 
500 pp. Historical notes, 197 pp. Maps, 17. Miscellaneous notes, 43 
pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. A, 1837-49, 
pp. 24-261; 1, 1850-51, pp. 1-46; B, 1851-59, pp. 9-47, 111-396; C, 1859-71, 
pp. 1-19, 122-821, 329-337, 574-644; 4, 1871-77, pp. 68-342, 319-574; 5, 1879- 
85, pp. 1-407, 443-638; copies of available material sent to Burton His- 
torical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library 
of Congress. Correspondence, 3 folders. In files No. 28 and 29. 

39. KALAMAZOO COUNTY. Field forms complete, 826. Rough 
draft on entries, 157 pp. Legal notes, 805 pp. Historical notes, 1034 
pp. Map forms, 21. Maps, 2. Floor plans, 5. HCA, 73 pp. Probate 
Judges’ Manual. Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, 
vols. 1, 1842-54, pp. 79-281; C, 1859-61, pp. 20-121, 146-150; copies of 
available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State 
Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 
folders. In files No. 30 and 31. 

40. KALKASKA COUNTY. Field forms, complete, 354. Entry cards, 
274. Legal notes, 32 pp. Historical notes, 75 pp. Map forms, 24. Maps, 
14. HCA, 19 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 106 pp. Transcription of min- 
utes of Board of Supervisors, vols. 1, 1878, pp. 169-192; 2, 1884-89, pp. 
1-98, 150-484 ; 3, 1891-1900, pp. 1-480; 4, 1900-1910, pp. 1-478; 5, 1911-28, 
pp. 1-480; 6, 1928-41, pp. 1-518; 1-6, 1861-1939, abstracts; copies of avail- 
able material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State 
Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 
folders. In files No. 31 and 32. 

41. KENT COUNTY. Field forms complete, 991. Entry cards, 191. 
Legal notes, 275 pp. Historical notes, 1208 pp. Maps, 10. Floor plans, 
12. HCA, 68 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 84 pp. Transcription of minutes 
of Board of Supervisors, vols. 1, 1851-60, pp. 132-318, 359-546 ; 2, 1860-70, 
pp. 1-562 ; 3, 1871-77, pp. 1-628; 4, 1877-79, pp. 1-549; 5, 1880-84, pp. 1-352; 
6, 1886-88, pp. 1-156; 1 and 2, 1845-63, abstracts; copies of available 
material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical 
Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 1 folder. In 
files No. 32, 33 and 34. 

42. KEWEENAW COUNTY. Field forms complete, 225. Historical 
notes, 6 pp. Map forms, 446. Maps, 14. Floor plans, 1. Miscellaneous 
notes, 434 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. 1, 
1865-74, pp. 74-269; 1861-83, abstracts; copies of available material sent 
to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, 
and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No, 34. 
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43. LAKE COUNTY. Field forms complete, 193. Legal notes, 1 p. 
Map forms, 4. Maps, 20. Miscellaneous notes, 86 pp. Transcription 
of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. 1, 1871-89, pp. 2-293, 301-387, 
397-429, 465-630; 2, 1889-98, pp. 1-27, 31-252; 3, 1921, pp. 193-200; 1 and 
2, 1809-1919, abstracts; copies of available material sent to Burton His- 
torical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library 
of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In files No. 34 and 35. 

44. LAPEER COUNTY. Field forms complete, 27. Legal notes, 45 
pp. Historical notes, 360 pp. Map forms, 5. Maps, 19. HCA, 2 pp. 
Miscellaneous notes, 38 pp. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 35. 

45. LEELANAU COUNTY. Field forms complete, 21. Legal notes, 
50 pp. Historical notes, 94. Map forms, 10. Maps, 8. HCA, 39 pp. 
Miscellaneous notes, 73 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Super- 
visors, vols. 1, 1863-1900, pp. 1-466; 2, 1901-16, pp. 1-500; 2, 1917-19, pp. 
1-80; copies of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, 
Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Corre- 
spondence, 2 folders. In file No. 35. 

46. LENAWEE COUNTY. Field forms complete, T05.° Map forms, 
72. Maps, 13. HCA, 65 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 86 pp. Transcription 
of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. 1A, 1852-69, pp. 1-618; B, 1869- 
77, pp. 1-622; C, 1877-84, pp. 1-574; F, 1907-8, pp. 517-579; G. 1909-16. 
pp. 1-363; A-G, 1852-1938, abstracts; copies of available material sent to 
Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, 
and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In files No. 35 
and 36. 

47. LIVINGSTON COUNTY. Field forms complete, 94. Historical 
notes, 7 pp. Map forms, 5. Maps, 17. HCA, 3 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 
43 pp. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 36. 

48. LUCE COUNTY. Map forms, 4. Maps, 19. HCA, 2 pp. Mis- 
cellaneous: notes, 21 pp. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 36. 

49. MACKINAC COUNTY. Field forms complete, 104. Legal notes, 
94 pp. Historical notes, 64 pp. Maps, 18. HCA, 439 pp. Transcription 
of.minutes of Board of Supervisors, 1859-78, pp. 1-218; 1, 1878-84, pp. 
1-202; copies of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, 
Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Mis- 
cellaneous notes, 265 pp. Newspaper copies. Correspondence, 2 folders. 
In file No. 36. 

50. MACOMB COUNTY. Field forms complete, 532 pp. Historical 
notes, 13 pp. Map forms, 12. Maps, 18. Miscellaneous notes, 23 pp. 
Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. A, 1827-38, pp. 
1-132; D, 1856-60, pp. 1-181; copies of available material sent to Burton 
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Historical Coilection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library 
of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In files No. 36, 37. 

51. MANISTEE COUNTY. Field forms complete, 439. Maps, 13. 
Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, 1855-70, pp. 1-342. 
Newspaper copy. Miscellaneous notes, 45 pp. In file No. 37. 

52. MARQUETTE COUNTY. Published May 1940. All material 
used as reference, in file. Rough draft, 1,038 pp. Legal notes, 58 pp. 
Historical notes, 45 pp. Maps, 12. Miscellaneous notes, 14 pp. Tran- 
scription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. 1, 1861-75, pp. 73- 
166, 210-476; 2, 1875-81, pp. 1-325, 348-371, 400-469; 3, 1881-83, pp. 1-544; 
copies of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection. Michi- 
gan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Corre- 
spondence, 2 folders. In files No. 37, 38. 


58. MASON COUNTY. Field forms completé, 402 pp. Legal notes, 
158 pp. Historical notes, 1384 pp. Maps, 22. HCA, 23 pp. Miscel- 
laneous notes, 61 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, 
vols. 2-5, 1869-97, abstracts; 5, 1894-1902, pp. 1-637; 6, 1906-09, pp. 
1-412, 424-640; 7, 1909, pp. 1-41; Copies of available material sent to 
Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, 
and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 1 folder. In files No. 38, 39. 

54. MECOSTA COUNTY. Field forms complete, 745 pp. Legal 
notes, 1 p. Historical notes, 277 pp. Map forms, 143. Maps, 21. Mis- 
cellaneous notes, 21 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Super- 
visors, vols. A and B, 1859-1910, abstracts; A, 1864-73, pp. 78-103, 150- 
872; copies of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, 
Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Corre- 
spondence, 1 folder. In file No. 39. 

55. MENOMINEE COUNTY. Field forms complete, 37 pp. Entry 
ecards, 11. Legal notes, 490 pp. Historical notes, 492 pp. Map forms, 13. 
Maps, 9. Miscellaneous notes, 127 pp. Transcription of minutes of 
3oard of Supervisors, vols. A, 1863-78, pp. 1-267; B, 1877-81, pp. 1-80; 
copies of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michi- 
gan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Corre- 
spondence, 2 folders. In file No. 39. 

56. MIDLAND COUNTY. Map forms, 2. Maps, 24. Miscellaneous 
notes, 74 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. A, 
1855-61, pp. 1-186; copies of available material sent to Burton His- 
torical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library 
of Congress. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 40. 

57. MISSAUKEE COUNTY. Field forms complete, 140 pp. Legal 
notes, 45 pp. Historical notes, 74 pp. Maps, 17. Miscellaneous notes, 
11 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. A-E, 
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1871-1925, abstracts; E, 1871-72, 38 pp.; copies of available material sent 
to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, 
and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 40. 


58. MONROE COUNTY. Field forms complete, 8 pp. Legal notes, 
68 pp. Historical notes, 150 pp. Maps, 16. HCA, 115 pp. Miscellaneous 
notes, 4 pp. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 40. 


59. MONTCALM COUNTY. Field forms complete, 63 pp. Legal 
notes, 15 pp. Historical notes, 56 pp. Maps, 14. HCA, 46 pp. Miscel- 
laneous notes, 172 pp. Transcriptions of minutes of Board of Super- 
visors, vols. 1, 1856-64, pp. 37-62, 71-248, 377-421; 2-12, 1874-1938, ab- 
stracts; copies of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, 
Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Corre- 
spondence, 1 folder. In file No. 40. 


60. MONTMORENCY COUNTY. Map forms, 1. Maps, 16. HCA, 
5 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 6 pp. Transcriptions of minutes of Board 
of Supervisors, 1881-87, pp. 1-842; copies of available material sent to 
Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, 
and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 40. 


61. MUSKEGON COUNTY. Field forms complete, 606 pp. Legal 
notes, 375 pp. Historical notes, 45 pp. Map forms, 45. Maps, 15. 
Miscellaneous notes, 187 pp. Correspondence, 1 folder. In files No. 
40, 41. 


62. NEWAYGO COUNTY. Field forms complete, 296 pp. Historical 
notes, 4 pp. Maps, 18. Transcription of minutes of Board of Super- 
visors, vols. 1, 1852-70, pp. 1-260, 274-327, 388-348, 354-467; 2, 1870-83, 
pp. 1-116, 127-480; 3C, 1883-93, pp. 1-199, 225-321, 371-484; I, 1852-70, ab- 
stracts; 3, 1883, abstracts; copies of available material sent to Burton 
Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and Li- 
brary of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In files No. 41, 42. 

63. OAKLAND COUNTY. Historical notes, 45 pp. Maps, 12. Mis- 
cellaneous notes, 215 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Super- 
visors, vol. 1. 1827-38, pp. 1-225; 1827-52, abstracts; copies of available 
material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical 
Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In 
file No. 42. 

64. OCEANA COUNTY. Field forms, 163 pp. Historical notes, 3 pp, 
Maps, 15. Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. A, 
1855-60, pp. 1-122; 1, 1857, pp. 1-12; A. H., abstracts; copies of available 
material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical 
Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 1 folder, In 
file No. 42. 
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65. OGEMAW COUNTY. Field forms complete, 106 pp. Legal notes, 
215 pp. Historical notes, 108 pp. Maps, 18. HCA, 20 pp. Miscellaneous 
notes, 46 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, book 1, 
1877-79, pp. 1-480; 2, 1885-92, pp. 1-201; Vol. 1, 1897, pp. 62-68; 1876-82 
abstracts; copies of available material sent to Burton Historical Col- 
lection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. 
Correspondence, 2 folders. In files No. 42, 43. 


66. ONTONAGON COUNTY. Field forms complete, 175. Historical 
notes, 4 pp. Maps, 15. HCA, 7 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 36 pp. Tran- 
scription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. A, 1858-63, pp. 1-483, 
614-638; A, 1863-64, pp. 275-291; 1, 1882-83, pp. 1-110; 1-5, 1858-1924, 
abstracts; copies of available material sent to Burton Historical Collec- 
tion, Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. 
Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 43. 


67. OSCEOLA COUNTY. Field forms complete, 317. Legal notes, 
115 pp. Historical notes, 356 pp. Maps, 13. Charts, 1. HCA, 43 pp. 
Miscellaneous netes, 3 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Super- 
visors, vols. 1, 1869-74, pp. 1-12, 19-24, 94-137, 182-218; 1870-71, pp. 162- 
180; 3, 1895-1902, pp. 170-505; 4, 1903- , pp. 1-125, 147-183, 203-276; 
1908-12, pp. 277-521; 5, 1914-26, pp. 1-20; 1-4, 1870-1910, abstracts; copies 
of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan 
State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 
2 folders. In file No. 43. 

68. OSCODA COUNTY. Field forms complete, 105. Historical notes, 
22 pp. Maps, 3. HCA, 27 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of 
Supervisors, vols. 1, 1881-96, pp. 2-316; 2, 1897-1906, pp. 29-253; copies 
of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan 
State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 
2 folders. In file No. 43. 


69. OTSEGO COUNTY. Field forms complete, 535. Legal notes, 
35 pp. Historical notes, 58 pp. Map forms, 9. Maps, 13. HCA, 3 pp. 
Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. A, 1875-86, pp. 
1-578; I, 1875-86, pp. 6-290, 399-511, 552-581;-B, 1887-1906, pp. 1-35, 42- 
427, 435-472; III, 1906-14, pp. 1-112, 132-141, 160-284; IV, 1920-40, pp. 
1-551; copies of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, 
Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Mis- 
cellaneous notes, 28 pp. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 44. 


70. OTTAWA COUNTY. Field forms complete, 637. Legal notes, 
75 pp. Historical notes, 182 pp. Map forms, 12. Maps, 14. HCA, 
160 pp. Transcription of Minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. A, 
1851-54, pp. 80-1382; A, 1939, pp. 1-195; copies of available material 
sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Com- 
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mission, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file 
No. 45. 

71. PRESQUE ISLE COUNTY. Field forms complete, 214. Legal 
notes, 24 pp. Historical Notes, 200 pp. Maps, 12. HCA, 66. Tran- 
scription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. 1, 1871-81, pp. 3-393 ; 
copies of available material sent to Burton Historical Collection, Mich- 
igan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. Cor- 
respondence, 2 folders. In file No. 45. 

72. ROSCOMMON COUNTY. Field forms complete, 267. Legal 
notes, 75 pp. Historical notes, 38 pp. Map forms, 23. Maps, 22. Tran- 
scriptiou of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. 1, 1875-92, pp. 1-480; 
2, 1892-95, pp. 1-68, 95-107; 5, 1930-31, pp. 398-459; also 1875-1938, 
abstracts; copies of available material sent to Burton Historical Col- 
lection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library of Congress. 
Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 45. 

73. SAGINAW COUNTY. Field forms complete, 791. Legal notes, 
250 pp. Historical notes, 1050 pp. Map forms, 8. Maps, 37. Tran- 
scription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vols. 1836-42, pp. 2-36; 
58-97; B, 1858-66, pp. 5-640; copies of available materials sent to Bur- 
ton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and 
Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In files No. 46, 47. 

74. SANILAC COUNTY. Field forms complete, 316. Legal notes, 
50 pp. Historical notes, 150 pp. Maps, 21 pp. HCA, 6 pp. Transcrip- 
tions of minutes of Board of Supervisors, 1850-1926, abstracts. Cor- 
respondence, 2 folders. In file No. 47. 

75. SCHOOLCRAFT COUNTY. Field forms complete, 116. Legal 
notes, 24 pp. Historical notes, 50 pp. Map forms, 2. Maps, 14. Tran- 
scription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. 1, 1882-90, pp. 151-348 ; 
1871-97, abstracts; copies of available materials sent to Burton His- 
torical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and Library 
of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 47. 


76. SHIAWASSEE COUNTY. Field forms complete, 252. Rough 
draft, 167 pp. Entry cards, 302. Legal notes, 440 pp. Historical notes, 
430 pp. Map forms, 24. Maps, 16. Charts, 1. In files No. 47, 48. 


77. ST. CLAIR COUNTY. Field forms complete, 352. Legal notes, 
78 pp. Historical notes, 163 pp. Map forms, 51. Maps, 26. HCA, 21 pp. 
Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. 1, 1833-34, pp. 
1-10; 3, 1889, pp. 62-68; copies of available material sent to Burton 
Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commission, and Li- 


brary of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 48. 
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78. ST. JOSEPH COUNTY. Historical notes, 85 pp. Map forms, 18. 
Maps, 25. HCA, 2. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 48. 

79. TUSCOLA COUNTY. Field forms, 391 pp. Legal notes, 90 pp. 
Rough draft, 46 pp. Historical notes, 248 pp. Maps, 15. HCA, 44 pp. 
Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. 1, 1850-1933, ab- 
stracts. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 48. 

80. VAN BUREN COUNTY. Field forms complete, 309. Legal notes, 
56 pp. Historical notes, 34 pp. Map forms, 29. Maps, 16. HCA, 92 pp. 
In file No. 48. 

81. WASHTENAW COUNTY. Field forms complete, 624. Legal 
notes, 200 pp. Entry cards, 107. Historical notes, 206 pp. Maps, 17 pp. 
HCA, 27 pp. Transcription of minutes of Board of Supervisors, vol. 1, 
1835-38, pp. 1-300; 3, 1865-72, pp. 1-386; copies of available material 
sent to Burton Historical Collection, Michigan State Historical Commis- 
sion, and Library of Congress. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 
49. 

82. WAYNE COUNTY. Field forms, 1462 complete. Legal notes, 
15 pp. Historical notes, 24 pp. Maps, 13. HCA, 57 pp. Correspondence, 
2 folders. Miscellaneous notes, 510 pp. In files No. 49, 50, 24A and 
25A. 

838. WEXFORD COUNTY. «Field forms complete, 205. Rough draft, 
63. Historical notes, none. Maps forms, 3. Maps, none. Transcrip- 
tion of minutes of Board of Supervisors, 1869-94, abstracts. Correspond- 
ence, 2 folders. Miscellaneous notes, 479 pp. In file No. 50. 

88a. COUNTY. Field forms, 12-13 HIs on completed inventories. 
Arranged alphabetically by county. In files No. 15A-17A, 26A and 27A. 


In ectory of Federal Archives 


84. FEDERAL ARCHIVES. Field forms, sketches, and all materials 
used in compilation of all Federal Archives inventories by the Michigan 
Historical Records Survey. Arranged alphabetically by cities. In files 
No. 51-63, and 1A-5A. 


Inventory of State Archives 


85. STATE RECORDS. Combined records of the State Administra- 
tive Board, Bureau of Social Aid, Car License Bureau, Department of 
Labor and Industry, Executive Offices, Historical Commission, Liquor 
Control Commission, rough draft and field forms of published State 
Police (April 1941), Superintendent of Public Instruction, and State 
Welfare Commission. Field forms complete, 584. Entry cards, 516. 
Rough draft, 18 pp. Legal, 4,053 pp. HCA, 84 pp. Correspondence, 1 
folder. In files No. 64, and 6A-14A 
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Inventory of Municipal Archives 


86. CITY OF ALPENA. Field forms complete, 125 pp. Legal notes, 
40 pp. Historical notes, 65 pp. City of Alpena council proceedings, 
249 pp. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 65. 

87. CITY OF BATTLE CREEK. Field forms complete, 123 pp. 
Rough draft, 118 pp. Historical notes, 50 pp. Legal notes, 220 pp. 
HCA, 52 pp. City of Battle Creek council proceedings, 598 pp. Cor- 
respondence, 1 folder. In file No. 65. 


88. BAY CITY. Field forms complete, 608. Legal notes, 70 pp. 
Historical notes, 30 pp. Bay City council proceedings, 1878-80, 13 pp. ; 
1905, 6 pp. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 66. 

89. CITY OF CHARLOTTE. Field forms complete, 16. Legal notes, 
32 pp. Historical notes, 27 pp. Copy of City Charter, 198 pp. Cor- 
respondence, 1 folder. In file No. 66. 


89a. CITY OF CHEBOYGAN. Legal notes, 40 pp. Historical notes, 
100 pp. City of Cheboygan Ordinances, 500 pp. Copy of City Charter, 
98 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 42 pp. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file 
No. 66. 


90. CITY OF DEARBORN. Field forms complete, 1,058. Rough 
draft, 155 pp. Entry cards, 730. Legal notes, 1,077. HCA, 196 pp. 
Dearborn City Council Minutes, 1929-39, 192 pp.; Springwells Village 
Council Minutes, 1920-23, 256 pp. Miscellaneous notes, 60 pp. Cor- 
respondence, 2 folders. 


91. CITY OF DETROIT. Field forms complete, 6,771. Entry cards, 
1,208. Legal notes; 4,716 pp. Map forms, 38. HCA, 30 pp. Chart, 1. 
Miscellaneous notes, 1,311 pp. Correspondence, 2 folders. In files No. 
66-71, 15A-17A. 


92. CITY OF ESCANABA. Field forms complete, 467. Legal notes, 
12 pp. Historical notes, 180 pp. Map forms, 18. HCA, 19 pp. City of 
Escanaba Council Proceedings, 210 pp.; Ordinances, 500 pp. Copy of 
City Charter (1921), 75 pp. Newspapers. Correspondence, 1 folder. 
In file No. 72. 


93. CITY OF FLINT. Legal organization chart, 1. Correspondence, 
1 folder. In file No. 72. 


94. CITY OF GRAND RAPIDS. Field forms complete, 244. Legal 
notes, 100 pp. Historical notes, 165 pp. HCA, 20 pp. City of Grand 
Rapids Council Proceedings, vol. A, pp. 1-870; B, pp. 1-561; C, pp. 1-811; 
D, pp. 1-433; E, pp. 1-148; F, pp. 99-115; G, pp. 1-197; H, pp. 1-66; I, pp. 
10-49, 81; Village Council Proceedings, 118 pp. Correspondence, 1 fold- 
er. In files No. 72-74. 
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95. CITY OF HAMTRAMCK. Field forms complete, 556. Rough 
draft, 166 pp. Entry cards, 739 pp. Legal notes, 3,700 pp. Maps, 8. 
HCA, 105 pp. Hamtramck Village Council Minutes, 1901-5, pp. 1-145; 
1907-8, pp. 1-297; 1909, pp. 1-174; 1910, vol. 1, pp. 1-220; vol. 2, pp. 
1-109; 1911, pp. 1-297; 1912, pp. 1-320; 1913, pp. 305-549; 1914, pp. 
1-879; 1915, pp. 1-602; 1916, pp. 1-590; 1917, pp. 1-617; 1918, pp. 1-622: 
1919, pp. 1-586; 1920, pp. 1-467; 1921, pp. 1-962; 1922-A, pp. 1-83; 
1922-B, pp. 84-1317; 1923-A, pp. 1-1021; 1923-B, pp. 1022-2129; 1924-A, 
pp. 1-958; 1924-B, pp. 965-1964; 1925-A, pp. 1-742; 1925-B, pp. 1-997; 
1926-A, pp. 1-667; 1926-B, pp. 1-803; 1927-A, pp. 1-896; 1927-B, pp. 
1-743; 1928-A, pp. 1-292; 1928-B, pp. 1-606; 1928-C, pp. 1-464; 1929-A, 
pp. 1-776; 1929-B, pp. 1-598; 1930-A, pp. 1-326; 19380-B, pp. 1-579; 
1930-C, pp. 1-571; 1931-A, pp. 1-736; 1931-B, pp. 1-719; 1932-A, pp. 
1-291; 1932-B, pp. 1-466; 1932-C, pp. 1-665; 1932-D, pp. 1-385; 1933-A, 
pp. 1-595; 1933-B, pp. 1-556; 1934-A, pp. 1-369; 1934-B, pp. 1-290; 
1934-C, pp. 1-408; 1935-A, pp. 1-566; 1935-B, pp. 1-418; 1935-C, pp. 
1-315; 1935-D, pp. 1-498; 1986-A, pp. 1-459; 1936-B, pp. 1-521; 1936-C, 
pp. 1-454; 1936-D, pp. 1-330; 1987-A, pp. 1-314; 1937-B, pp. 1-399; 
1937-C, pp. 1-286; 1937-D, 1-258; 1937-E, pp. 1-11; 1938-A, pp. 1-139; 
1938-B, pp. 1-298; 1938-C, pp. 1-75. Miscellaneous notes, 6 pp. Cor- 
respondence, 1 folder. In files No. 74-87. 


96. CITY OF JACKSON. Legal notes, 135 pp. Historical notes, 
300 p. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 87. 

97. CITY OF KALAMAZOO. Field forms complete, 264. Legal 
notes, 65 pp. Historical notes, 75 pp. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file 
No. 87. 

98. LAKE CITY. Field forms complete, 1. Correspondence, 1 folder. 
In file No. 87. 

99. CITY OF MARQUETTE. Legal notes, 265 pp. Historical notes, 
300 p. Correspondence, 1 folder. In files No. 87, 88. 

100. CITY OF MENOMINEE. Field forms complete, 46. Legal 
notes, 28. Historical notes, 20 pp. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file 
No. 88. 

101. CITY OF MUSKEGON. Legal notes, 80 pp. Correspondence, 
1 folder. In file No. 88. 

102. CITY OF NEGAUNEE. City of Negaunee Council Proceedings, 
1858-69, 600 pp. Correspondence, 1 folder. In file No. 89. 

108. CITY OF NILES. Legal notes, 40 pp. In file No. 89. 

104. CITY OF PETOSKEY. Field forms, 1. In file No. 89. 

105. CITY OF PORT HURON. Legal notes, 160 pp. Historical 
notes, 170 pp. Correspondence, 2 folders, In file No. 89. 
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106. CITY OF SAULT STE. MARIE. List of City offices. In file 
No. 89. 


Inventory of Vital Statistics Records 


107. BIRTH RECORDS. Field forms used in compilation of inven- 
tory of birth records held by government agencies throughout State, 
1903. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 90. 

108. MARRIAGE RECORDS. Field forms used in compilation of 
inventory of marriage records held by government agencies throughout 
State, 3871. Correspondence, 2 folders. In files No. 90 and 91. 

109. DIVORCE RECORDS. Field forms used in compilation of in- 
ventory of divorce records held by various government agencies through- 
out State, 1053. Correspondence, 2 folders. In file No. 91. 

110. DEATH RECORDS. Stencils cut, ready for publication. Final 
check to be made. Field forms, on project site, to be transferred to 
Michigan Historical Collection at later date. 


Miscellaneous 


111. LEGAL. Notes of legal research on origin, powers, and duties, 
requirements for office, and structural organization of Federal, state, 
county and municipal agencies. In files Nos. 19-A-21A. 

112. HISTORICAL. Notes of historical research on Federal, state, 
county and municipal agencies. In files Nos. 22A and 238A. 


Manuscripts 


M-1 GUIDE TO MANUSCRIPTS DEPOSITORIES. Published 1949. 
Inventories of holdings of depositories, plus holdings of additional 
depositories not included in published volumes. In file No. M-1. 

M-s GUIDE TO MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN MICHIGAN 
HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. Pub- 
lished 1942. All records destroyed, as everything pertinent was pub- 
lished. 

M-3 GUIDE TO MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS AT THE UNIVEK- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN, EXCLUSIVE OF THOSE IN MICHIGAN HIS- 
TORICAL COLLECTIONS. Published 1942. Inventories, draft en- 
tries, and edited entries. In file No. M-2. 

M-4 GUIDE TO MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN WILLIAM IL. 
CLEMENTS LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. Edited by H. 
Peckham. Published 1942 by U. of M. 17HR forms only. In file No. 
M-2. 


M-5 GUIDE TO MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN THE BURTON 
HISTORICAL COLLECTION, DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY. Work 
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has been done only on Manuscripts of the Hannah and Lay Collection. 
369 12HR’s and 13HR’s. In file No. M-2. 


M-6 GUIDE TO MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN MICHIGAN 
DEPOSITORIES, EXCLUSIVE OF UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
DEPOSITORIES AND THE BURTON HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 
Inventories of collections in the depositories included in M-1 and of 
several additional depositories; 19Hr forms and collections condensa- 
tions written from these for the Museum of the Netherlands Pioneer 
and Historical Foundation. (The collections at the Grand Rapids Public 
Library are the only ones still to be inventoried). In file No. M-1. 


M-7 CALENDAR OF THE BAPTIST COLLECTION OF KALAMA- 
ZOO COLLEGE. Published 1940. All records destroyed, as everything 
pertinent was published. 


M-8 CALENDAR OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ALEXANDER 
WINCHELL, 1840-1891. 19HR forms and condensations of approxi- 
mately 2,800 pieces of correspondence. Also typed calendars entries, 
1840-1868, and carbon duplicates, with preliminary editing. Also 2 files 
of slips with biographical information and other biographical and 
bibliographical items. In files No. M-8 and M-4. 


M-9 CALENDAR OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COM- 
MANDERS OF THE UNION RAM FLEET, 1860-1864. Unedited con- 
densations of approximately 1,800 pieces of correspondence. In file 
No. M-5. 

M-10 CALENDAR OF THE ALPHADELPHIA ASSOCIATION 
PAPERS, 1839-1857. 125 19HR forms, with typed copies and carbons. 
(This is a privately owned collection and permission to publish has not 
yet been secured). In file No. M-6. 

M-11 GUIDE TO PRIVATELY OWNED MANUSCRIPTS, 1 Cubic 
foot, plus card index. Both arranged geographically and alphabetically 
by owners thereunder. (Contains also some forms on maps, genealogies, 
paintings, engravings, statuary, and printed books.) In file No. M-6 
and M-7. ; 

M-12 Correspondence and Material pertinent to manuscripts, church 


records, conservation of cultural resources, and Ann Arbor organiza- 
tions. Also guides, form letters, etc. In file No. M-2. 


Imprints 


1-1 Preliminary Check List of Michigan Imprints, 1796-1850. Pub- 
lished 1942. 7 boxes of 22HR forms and one bundle of edited binder 
sheets and mounted 22HR forms. Also one envelope of correspondence. 
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1-2 Preliminary Check List of Michigan Imprints, 1851-1876. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 22 HR forms, including duplicates and triplicates, 
arranged partly chronologically and partly by place of printing. 


HISTORICAL ITEMS IN MICHIGAN NEWSPAPERS, APRIL 1 
TO JULY 1, 19438 


Addison Courier—May 20, Picture of Addison’s first high school. 

Arenac County Independent—June 23, Melita Sunday School Class 43 
years ago (Picture and identifications). 

Augusta Beacon—June 24, Howlandsburg Mill, oldest landmark, 
razed. 

Battle Creek Enquirer-News—April 11, Account of the first circus 
in Barry County (Yankee Springs, 1850). 

Benton Harbor News-Palladium—Apr. 8, 80th anniversary of Baptist 
Church; June 4, Famous Tabor Farm resort observes golden anniver- 
sary; June 7, Millburg Christian Church, 75th anniversary; June 12, 
Old Carryall solves hotel transportation. 

Brighton Argus—May 18, 19, 26, June 2, 100th anniversary of First 
Methodist Church. 

Cheboygan Daily Tribune—Apr. 2, History of St. Thomas Church, by 
Rev. E. Mantei. 

Davison Inder—May 14, One hundredth anniversary of the Atlas 
Community Baptist Church. 

Decatur Republican—May 7, First chapter of new series “Early 
Pioneers of Van Buren County”; May 20, Items from the Civil War 
Diary of Captain Charles B. Haydon. 

Deckerville Recorder—Apr. 9, Sanilac County fire of 1881. 

Detroit Free Press—June 12, The Story of Fort Wayne. 


Detroit News—Series “Town Talk” by George W. Stark, continued; 
May 16, Only 31 of Michigan’s Civil War veterans left; May 25, Letter 
describing Michigan’s early stage coach lines; June 6, Fort Wayne Cen- 
tennial Celebration; June 16, Anthony Wayne Memorial Highway dis- 
cussed; June 17, Pontiac Indians plan fete for daughter of Chief Stand- 
ing Bear. 


Charlevoir County Herald (East Jordan)—May 14, First of a series 
“Looking Backward” by Mabel Secord. 

Elsie Sun—May 7, History of Elsie, by Mrs. Majell Schwanbeck; 
May 20, Request for dates of village history. 
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Escanaba Daily Press—Series “Early Escanaba Days” by John P. 
Norton, continued. 


Flint Journal—Apr. 4, Review of Angus Murdoch’s Boom. Copper. 

Flint News-Advertiser—Apr. 16, Governor Begole homestead razed; 
May 7, Illustrations of S. Saginaw St., Flint, now and 63 years ago; 
June 25, “Photo Recalls Old Time Flint”. 


Frankenmuth News—June 3, “Yesterday in Frankenmuth”, new 
series. 


Grand Rapids Press—Apr. 14, Holland wooden shoe makers ex- 
periencing war boom (Illustrated); June 2, Swedish mission church 
golden jubilee celebration; June 4, Historical Commission collecting 
World War II records; June 15, Anthony Wayne Memorial Highway 
discussed. 


Holland City News—May 20, Early history of the First Methodist 
Church. 


Huron County Tribune—Apr. 30, Sketches recall early days in Bad 
Axe; May 14, History of the Port Huron light house. 

Iron River Reporter—-May 28, Reminiscences of early days in Iron 
River. 


Ironwood Times—May 19, First of a new series “Do You Remember 


When.” 


Kalamazoo Gazette—Apr. 14, Description of an unusual three-bar- 
reled Rifle made in 1868; May 16, History of the 33rd Michigan Volun- 
teer Infantry, Company K, Spanish-American War; June 13, History of 
the old Kingsbury Hotel at Three Rivers; June 18, Homecoming and 
Centennial of Cooper Congregational Church; June 20, Description of 
antique rifles owned by Glen E. Judie; series “Interesting Homes in and 
around Kalamazoo” continued. 





Kalkaskian & Leader—June 10, 17, Letter by Jacob N. Rickers tell- 
ing of pioneer days. 


L’ Anse Sentinel—May 7, L’Anse in the early Eighties. 


Lansing State Journal—June 4, Historical Commission collecting 
World War II records; June 15, Anthony Wayne Memorial Highway 
discussed; Series ‘Ye Olde Photograph Album” continued. 


Lapeer County Press—May 26, Lapeer’s first schools (Illustrated). 
Lowell Ledger—June 8, “Main Street 50 Years Ago”. 


Ludington News—Apr. 7, Development of early salt plants in Lud- 
ington; May 8, Bethany Methodist Church observes 50th anniversary; 
June 11, Account of Ludington’s big fire 62 years ago; June 24, Mar- 
quette deathsite verified after long historical search, Description of old 
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Map of Michigan (1864), History of shipping on Lake Michigan, Ac- 
count of the first twelve years of educational matters in Ludington 
given in old school catalogue, Early history of Epworth Heights, Marker 
erected at site of oldest house in Buttersville. 

Manchester Enterprise—Apr. 3, Photograph of the Manchester High 
School in the 1880's. 

Marshall Chronicle—May 24, Early railroad history in Marshall. 

Menominee Herald-Leader—June 5, First Presbyterian Church, dia- 
mond jubilee. 

Michigan Times—June 11, Historical Commission collecting records of 
World War II. 

Muskegon Chronicle 
serves 50th anniversary. 


June 4, 5, Mears Mission Covenant Church ob- 





Owosso Argus-Press 





May 5, Early history of Durand. 

Port Huron Press—Apr. 8, Account of collection of guns representing 
various periods. 

Port Huron Times-Herald—May 22, Article on the “gay 90's” when 
the bicycle was developing as a means of transportation; June 16, 25, 
Chippewa to honor Indian princess born in Pontiac; June 30, Origin 
of the name “Huron”, Completion of Railroad Port Huron to Lapeer, 
History of Davison; Series “In The Good Old Days’ continued. 

Saginaw News—May 20, Illustrated article on the “Big Fire’ which 
swept Saginaw fifty years ago; June 5, Historical Commission col- 
lecting World War II records; July 12, Biographical Sketch of William 
B. Mershon. 

Sault Ste. Marie News—Series “Chase S. Osborn’s Corner” continued ; 
Apr. 8, History of the Upper Peninsula’s first farm; June 17, Record of 
early land claims in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Watervliet Record—May 14, History of the Old Watervliet Hostelry. 


SELECTED ARTICLES FROM OUR EXCHANGES 


American Archivist, January 1948: “Adventures of an Amateur Archi- 
vist,” by R. D. W. Connor; “The Ohio War History Commission,” by 
William D. Overman. April, Four articles on the problem of Federal 
field office records, by Oliver W. Holmes, William D. McCain, Jesse S. 
Douglass, and Richard B. Morris. 


American Historical Review, April, 19483: “Abraham Lincoln and the 
California Patronage,” by John Denton Carter; (Documents) ‘Russian 
Opinion on the Cession of Alaska,” introduction by Hunter Miller. 
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Arkansas Historical Quarterly, March, 1948: “Legends of Arkansas,” 
by Clara B. Eno; (Documents) ‘Letters of an Arkansas Confederate 
Soldier.” 

Canadian Historical Review, March, 1943: “The French Villages of the 
Illinois Country,’ by Natalia Maree Belting; “The Anatomy of War,” 
by Erie Harrison. 

Catholic Historical Review, April, 1948: “Survival of the Catholic 
Faith in the Sixteenth Century,” by Henry S. Lucas. 

Colorado Magazine, March, 1943: “Colorado’s First Legislative As- 
sembly,” by LeRoy R. Hafen; “Personal Recollections of Early Denver,” 
by Joseph Emerson Smith; “Place Names in Colorado” (U. V.)—May, 
“Colorado Mail Takes Wings,’ by Emerson N. Barker; “A Trader with 
the Utes, and the Murder of Chief Shawano”; “Place Names in Colo- 
rado’” (CW. X. ¥. Z.). 

D. A. R. National Historical Magazine, April, 1948: “Cincinnati: 
Queen City of the Midwest,” by Vylla Poe Wilson. 

Illinois State Historical Society Journal, March, 1943: “The Old 
Chatterton: A Brief History of a Famous Old Opera House,” by George 
W. Bunn, Jr.; “Where Did the Battle of Chicago Take Place?” by H. A. 
Musham; “William Henry Bissell—Eleventh Governor of Illinois,” by 
William U. Halbert. 

Indiana History Bulletin, February, 1943: “Our American Associ- 
ates in the War” (series) The British Commonwealth of Nations; “War 
History and War Records,” in Indiana; March, “Proceedings of the 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Indiana History Conference”; April, War His- 
tory Work,” in Indiana. 

Indiana Magazine of History, March, 1948: “The Struggle for the 
Michigan Road,” by General Prather. 

Annals of Towa, January, 1948: “War and the Record of War,” 
in: Iowa; “Iowa Fighting Power Afloat,” by Ora Williams; “George 
Washington Carver, “Mystic Scientist,” by Charles D. Reed. 

Iowa Journal of Histery and Politics, April, 1943: “Iowa State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Its Evolution,” by John Henry Haefner. 


The Palimpsest (Iowa), March, 1948: “The Tegarden Massacre,” by 
Walter H. Beall;—April: “The Stew Pan and the Spider,’ by Philip 
D. Jordan ;—May: “Ole Bull and the Fire,” by Carl B. Cone; “The 
Second Fort Des Moines,’ by John Ely Briggs. 


Kansas Historical Quarterly, February, 1948: “The Amateur Plans a 
City” (Cyrus K. Holliday and Topeka), by Wallace S. Baldinger: 
“Albert D. Richardson's Letters on the Pike’s Peak Gold Region,” 
edited by Louise Barry; “The Soft Winter Wheat Boom and the Agri- 
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cultural Development of the Upper Kansas River Valley—Part II,” 
by James C. Malin. 


Kentucky State Historical Society Register, April, 1943: “Memoir of 
Lexington and Its Vicinity,’ by William Leavy (Continued from Jan- 
uary Register). 

The Filson Club History Quarterly (Kentucky), April, 1943: “Joshua 
Fry Speed—1814-1882: Abraham Lincoln’s Most Intimate Friend,” by 
Robert L. Kincaid. 


Maryland Historical Magazine, March, 1948: “The Early Days of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital,” by Lewellys F. Barker; “Reading and Other 
Recreations of Marylanders, 1700-1776,” by Joseph T. Wheeler. 


Mid-America, April, 1943: “The First Half Century of Brazilian 
History,” by W. B. Greenlee. 


Minnesota History, March, 1948: “A Soldier Looks at History,” by 
Floyd E. Eller; “Armistice and War on the Minnesota Frontier,” by 
Theodore C. Blegen. 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March, 1943: “Salmon P. Chase’s 
Political Career Before the Civil War,’ by Reinhard H. Luthin; “His- 
tory in the School Curriculum,” by Edgar B. Wesley; “Teacher’s Sec- 
tion,” by Philip D. Jordan. 


Missouri Historical Review, January, 1948: “A City That is Set ona 
Hill Cannot Be Hid” (Jefferson City), by Floyd C. Shoemaker; “The 
Pastimes of Missourians Before 1900,” by Lily Ann Dickey; “The 
Supreme Court of Missouri,” by Albert M. Clark; “Missouri and the 
War,” by Beatrice Thrapp.—April: “The Camp Meeting in Missouri,” 
by Marie George Windell; “The Underground Railroad and the Missouri 
Borders, 1840-1860,” by Benjamin G. Merkel; “Cattle Drives in Mis- 
souri,” by Virginia Sue Hutcheson; “Missouri and the War,” by Juliet 
M. Gross. 

Nebraska History, April-June, 1943: “Petroleum in Relation to the 
Present World Crisis,” by Frank Phillips; “Nebraska as a Petroleum 
Producer,” by E. C. Reed; “The Value and Service of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society,” by Senator Daniel Garber. 

New England Historical and Genealogical Register, April, 1943: “Old 
Boston Families, VI—The Bryant Family” (concluded) by the late 
George Walter Chamberlain. 

New Jersey Historical Society Proceedings, April 1943: “The Halsted 
House at Connecticut Farms, and Lafayette’s Visit in 1825,” by Elmer 
T. Hutchinson; “History As Seen by College Men,” by Julian M. 
Boyd. 
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New Mezico Historical Review, April, 1943.— ‘‘New Mexico and the 
Sectional Controversy, 1846-1861: I,” by Loomis M. Ganaway; “New 
Mexico’s Fight for Statehood, 1895-1912: VII,” by Marion Dargan. 

New York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin, April, 1943: “The 
Pirie MacDonald Collection.” 

New York History, April, 1948: “The Seward-Fillmore Feud and the 
Crisis of 1850,” by Harry J. Carman and Reinhard Luthin; “Early 
Town Planning in New York State,” by Turpin C. Bannister: “Pioneer 
Catholic Seminaries in New York,’ by Thomas F. O’Connor. 

North Carolina Historical Review, April, 1948: “Literature and His- 
tory: A Comparison and a Contrast,” by Hubert A. Royster; “South- 
ern Refugee Life during the Civil War, Part II,” by Mary E. Massey; 
“North Carolina Bibliography, 1941-1942,” by Mary L. Thornton. 


North Dakota Historical Quarterly, January, 19438: “Diary of Ferd- 
inand A. Van Ostrand” (continued from Vol. IX, No. 4), edited by 
Russell Reid; ‘“Rosser’s Journal, Northern Pacific Railroad Survey, 
1871,” edited by William D. Hoyt, Jr. 


Ohio State Archeological and Historical Quarterly, April-June, 1943: 
“The Haydn Society of Cincinnati, 1819-24,” by Harry R. Stevens; “A 
History of Local Agricultural Societies in Ohio to 1865,” by Robert L. 
Jones; ‘“Politico-Economic Considerations in the Western Reserve's 
Early Slavery Controversy,” by Edward C. Reilley. 


Quarterly Bulletin, Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, April, 
1943: “The Toledo Natural Gas Pipe-Line Controversy,” by Chester 
McA. Destler. 


Chronicles of Oklahoma, March, 1943: “Is American History on the 
Way Out?’ by Philip D. Jordan; “Indian Territory Ghost Towns,” by 
A. C. Townsend: “Dissolution of the Osage Reservation,” by Berlin B. 
Chapman. 


Oregon Historical Quarterly, March, 1948: “Oregon Geographic Names: 
Second Supplement,” by Lewis A. McArthur; “Battleship Oregon’s 50 
years: 1893-1943,” by Leonard Wiley; “Early Electric Interurbans in 
Oregon,” by Randall V. Mills. 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly, April, 1943: “Pack Animals for Trans- 
portation in the Pacific Northwest,” by Oscar O. Winther; “The Grad- 
uate School of the University of Washington, 1911-1942,” Lois J. Went- 
worth. 


Pennsylwania Magazine of History and Biography, April, 1948: “His- 
torical Traditions in the Middle Atlantic Area,” by Richard H. Shryock; 
“Anniversary Celebration of the U. S. Marine Corps.” 
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Rhode island History, April, 1948: “Attacks by Algerian Pirates 
Create Demand for American Navy (17938-94),” by Paul F. Gleeson. 


Southern Historical Association, Journal of Southern History, Feb- 
ruary, 19483: “The Free Negro in Ante-Bellum Tennessee,” by J. M. 
England; “Francis Lieber, Charles Sumner, and Slavery,” by Frank 
Freidel; May, 1943: “One Hundred Years of Reconstruction of the 
South,” by A. B. Moore; “The South and Problems of Post-Civil War 
Finance,” by George L. Anderson; “The Republican Party in Bourbon, 
Georgia, 1872-1890,” by Judson C. Ward, Jr. 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly, April, 1943: “Native Latin Amer- 
ican Contribution to the Colonization and Independence of Texas,” by 
Eugene C. Barker; “Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1876,” edited 
by E. W. Winkler; “Texas Collection,” by H. Bailey Carroll. 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly, March, 1948: “Beginnings of Health 
and Medical Legislation in Tennessee,” by Robert H. White. 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, April, 1948: ‘“Unpub- 
lished Correspondence of Jefferson and Adams to Mazzei,’” edited by 
Howard R. Marlars; “Virginia’s ‘Dartmouth College Case’,’ by James 


M. Hutcheson; “Post War Letters from Jefferson Davis to William 
Preston Johnston,” edited by Arthur M. Shaw. 


West Virginia History, April, 1948: “The Northwest Turnpike—and 
West Virginia,’ by W. E. Brooks; “From Baltimore to Wheeling,” by 
S. T. DeJournett; “The Historical Library and Museums at Oglebay 
Park,” by Charles J. Milton. 


William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, April, 
1943: “Virginia Ethnology from an Early Relation,” by Maurice A. 
Mook; “William Wirt and the Familiar Essay in Virginia,” by Jay B. 
Hubbell; “Oxford and the Washingtons.” 


Wisconsin Magazine of History, March, 1948: “Forest Policy in Wis- 
consin,”’ by Raleigh Barlowe; “The Belgians in the North Country,” by 
Lee W. Metzner; “The Welsh of Waukesha County,” by Sadie R. Price. 

Annals of Wyoming, April 1948: “Historical Sketch of Yellowstone 
National Park, by John H. Raftery; Wyoming Stream Names, by Dee 
Linford; “The Sweetwater Stage Company, 1869.” 
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THOUGHTFUL, well documented article on “The Amer- 
A ican Historian in Wartime” in The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review for September, 1942, presents a contrast of 
attitudes and methods of the professional historian in the pres- 
ent war with that of 1914-18. The article is by Dr. William 
T. Hutchinson, professor of history at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Hutchinson gives numerous concrete examples of his- 
torical writing which tried “to bridge the gap between history 
and journalism,” particularly to make United States citizens 
friendly toward the English, and English citizens friendly to- 
ward citizens of the United States, in view of a century and a 
half of previous historical writing about the Revolutionary 
War, the War of 1812, and certain events of the Civil War. 

He gives some attention to recorded prophesies made by 
scholars during the first World War, as examples which should 
make those historians humble who feel inclined to be sooth- 
sayers in the present crisis. “The record of twenty-five years 
ago,” he says, “while not without examples which warn his- 
torians against an unconditional surrender to the emotions 
of wartime, on the whole give encouragement to those who to- 
day resolve to devote their knowledge and their time to the 
service of their country.” 

But, he adds, the tone of the historical output of the first 
World War suggests that its authors were responding to a de- 
mand which is not so insistent in the present war. He says: 
“Up to now, at least, there is less call than in 1917-1918 for 
essays upon the wickedness of the enemy or for oratorical 
appeals in behalf of liberty and democracy. Today’s atmos- 
phere is more grim. There is an impatience with nebulous gen- 
eralities; there is less of the spirit of high adventure, and 
folk do not wear their hearts so lightly upon their sleeves. 


Soldiers today, and civilians as well, are probably not so 
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susceptible to eloquence as were those of a quarter-century 
ago. They now want facts and they prefer to have them 
almost unadorned. To a degree, this change of temper makes 
it easier for the historian, as a historian, to render service in 
1942 than in 1917. Not that it is a simpler task now than it 
was then to ascertain the true course of events of yesterday, 
or last month, or even of last year, but at least the historian 
is aware today of but a slight public demand that he be either 
a moral philosopher or a conscious propagandist. An army 
officer who invites him to speak at a training camp may broad- 
ly hint that soldiers will welcome the background facts about 
the war, interestingly told and plausibly interpreted, but they 
wish to hear nothing which smacks of a Fourth of July oration 
or suggests that their morale is a matter for concern.” 


Kentucky celebrated in September, 1942, the 150th anniver- 
sary of her admission to the Union in 1792 as the 15th state. 
The celebration was distinguished by a series of community 
celebrations which were highly successful though observed 
against a backdrop of war. Collectively they presented the 
history of Kentucky as a colorful and inspiring epic, accord- 
ing to reports. In the words of Governor Keen Johnson: “This 
sesquicentennial observance has quickened the interest of the 
people in Kentucky’s thrilling story and intensified their de- 
termination to meet the duties of the present crisis with 
the same fortitude and courage as did those who created the 
Commonwealth.” 

The following eloquent tribute, printed in the Register of 
the Kentucky State Historical Society for October, is re- 
corded here, from the address of Judge Samuel Wilson, 
chairman of the Kentucky Sesquicentennial Commission, for 
its trenchant words that will gain response among us in Mich- 
igan, as in all our states, because it strikes a common note 
of our mutual tragedy and hope. The words are extracted 
from his address delivered at the celebration in Louisville: 
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“Tonight, as we look back upon these far-off events and 
scan the crowded years which have since intervened, a feel- 
ing of wonder and admiration and of pardonable pride may 
well fill all of our hearts. 

“But in the lurid light of the turbulent and cruc 1 emer- 
gency which grimly confronts us, no thought can be more 
challenging than that Kentucky was born amid the perils and 
hardships of hazardous adventure and in the throes of armed 
revolution. No timid souls, no faint-hearted pacifists, no 
slothful, spineless or indifferent nonentities could ever have 
conquered and held ‘the dark and bloody ground,’ and the 
neighboring territory of the Ohio Valley, as these virgin lands 
were invaded and won by the venturesome and courageous 
pioneers of Kentucky. In illustration of this it may be men- 
tioned that, in the first Kentucky Constitution of 1792, was 
inscribed the imperative mandate—The freemen of this Com- 
monwealth shall be armed and disciplined for its defence—the 
earliest provision in any American constitution for universal 
and compulsory military training and service... . 

“With Kentucky at war in her sesquicentennial year, this 
memorable year of retrospection and reminiscence, we have 
nevertheless permitted ourselves to take a fleeting survey of 
the past, not in ignorance or disregard of the greater interests 
and obligations or more pressing demands of the moment, but 
only that we may gain fresh courage, gather fresh inspira- 
tion and thereby renew our faith in and attest our devotion to 
the sacred principles and the ancient and hallowed usages to 
which Kentucky and all of her sister States have irrevocably 
been pledged. 

“On the field of battle the sons and daughters of Kentucky 
are destined to win fresh and unfading laurels and undying 
renown for the land of their birth and of their dearest love. 
The call of duty finds them ready and unafraid. They quail 
not in the presence of danger, they flinch not at the fear of 
death. With confident hearts and unwavering firmness they 
face the unscrupulous and implacable enemy, trusting to the 
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righteousness of their cause and the indomitable might of the 
‘ spirit of liberty. These valiant champions of freedom know 
that ‘it is not all of life to live, nor all of death to die” They 
vo steadfastly forward with a song on their lips, a prayer in 
their hearts, and a fixed purpose to do or die. If asked why 
they are fighting or what they are fighting for, their answer 
is direct and simple—‘To save ourselves, our native land, and 
all the things we hold nearest and dearest.’ They seek to fur- 
ther no fantastic theories, they labor under no false illusions, 
and indulge in no harebrained ideological speculations. It is 
enough for them to know— 


‘To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late: 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his Gods? 


“On one of his campaigns, the great Czech-Slovak soldier and 
patriot, Jan Masaryk, was asked, What are your war aims?’ To 
which he replied, ‘I want to come home.’ And so tonight, 
more and more in the hearts of American boys, of our boys, 
in the armed forces on every front, is the yearning for home. 
Not cravenly to quit and come home, but to come home only 
when the arduous and inescapable job ahead of them is done. 
This thought of home and of the folks at home will steel their 
hearts and nerve their arms to unexampled deeds of valor, for 
they want to come back to a home that is still free, secure, 
and inviolate, and never to return to a despoiled and desolated 
home of subjection and slavery, agony, and despair. 


“In Heaven’s own good time, we dare believe, when this 
hideous and diabolical war is over, these, our noble sons, these, 
our conquering heroes, shall come marching home, to crown 
with ineffable peace and fraternal good will the Old Kentucky 
Home—forever. Within the shadow of this home the heroic 
and honored dead will be laid to rest, the maimed and wounded 
will be nursed back to health, and the bereaved will find com- 
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fort and surcease of sorrow. Peace again shall reign and all 
shall be free to pursue in peace the normal and accustomed 
activities from which, in Kentucky’s sesquicentennial year, this 
frightful and bloody war had remorselessly torn them away.” 


MICHIGAN’S GOLD STAR RECORD: WORLD WAR I 


OR introduction to this series, see the Winter number of 
Biv Magazine, 1948, with which the series began. The 
series will be continued until all of the records are printed. 
These records were provided by the War Department at Wash- 
ington and have been carefully checked by Capt. R. S. Dean 
of the Adjutant General’s office at Lansing. Capt. Dean and 
the Michigan Historical Commission would appreciate having 
our attention called to any omissions or errors. 

LEWIS WALTER BARRY (305007), Private, 1st Class, Company 
18, 2nd Battalion, 5th Regiment, U. S. Marines Corps, 2nd Division. 
Son of Daniel W. Barry (deceased) and Catherine Barry, Detroit. Born 
June 28, 1895, at Ann Arbor. Employee in U. S. Post Office Department. 
Enlisted in U. S. Marines, and was assigned to Marine Barracks, Paris 
Island, 8S. C. Overseas. Assigned to the 5th Regiment U. S. Marines, 
2nd Division. Served with the illustrious 2nd Division until June 6, 
1918, when he was killed in action in the Battle of Belleau Wood, 
France. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 

HERMAN J. BARTELS (279501), Private, First Class, Company D, 
126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of John and Clara (Troost) Bartels, 
Holland. Born October 1, 1893, in Olive Township, Ottawa County. Farm- 
er. Inducted into Camp Custer, November 22, 1917. Transferred to Com- 
pany D, 126th Infantry, 32nd Division, then in training at Camp Mc- 
Arthur, Texas. Overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Served with 
the 32nd Division until he was killed in action near Soissons, France, 
August 30, 1918. Buried in Olive Township. Residence at enlistment : 
Holland, Ottawa County. 

ELLSWORTH HENRY BARTLETT (263876), Private, Bugler, Com- 
pany L, 125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of John Henry (deceased) 
and Eliza Jane Bartlett, Pontiac. Born December 22, 1896, at East 
Tawas. Married August 5, 1917, at Pontiac, to Marguerite P. Calkins 
who was born December 27, 1899, at Pontiac. Survived by a son 
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Wiliam Francis, born May 18, 1918. Served as Bugler of Company 
C, 33rd Infantry, Michigan National Guard. Assigned to Company L, 
125th Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard at Camp 
McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the 32nd Division. Served in the 
Haute-Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where he was 
killed in action in the capture of Cierges. Residence at enlistment: 
Port Huron, St. Clair County. 


LAWRENCE BARTLETT, Private, U. S. Army. Son of Ralph P. 
and Cora Bartlett, Brooklyn, Mich. Entered U. S. military service 
May 23, 1917. Died of disease Nov. 10, 1918, at a U. S. Hospital, 
Douglas, Ariz. Residence at enlistment: Brooklyn, Jackson County. 


REXFORD E. BARTO (2053082), Private, Company C, 38th In- 
fantry, 3rd Division. Inducted into Camp Custer where he was trained 
for service. Transported overseas with the 85th Division. Transferred 
as a replacement to Company C, 38th Infantry. Served with his 
unit in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he was killed in action 
Oct. 21, 1918, during the difficult advance by the 3rd Division in the 
vicinity of Bois de Cunel. Accredited by the War Department to Mich- 
igan. 

MILO M. BARTON (262431), Corporal, Prisoner War Escort Com- 
pany, No. 5. Son of Gideon Barton (deceased) and Elizabeth Barton- 
Shields, Hillman. Born March 25, 1891, at Hillman. Farmer. Married 
November 27, 1912, at Royston, to Clara Pieper, who was born August 
1, 1894, at Alpena, and died April 28, 1918. Entered U. S. service 
at Fort Brady, May 7, 1917. Overseas to France February, 1918. 
Wounded in action near Chateau Thierry June, 1918. Died of pneu- 
monia October 15, 1918, in Pennfield Prison Hospital, France.  Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Hillman, Montmorency County. 


THOMAS W. BARTOSZEK (2987682), Private, 110th Ordnance De- 
pot. Born Jan. 1, 1895, in Russia. Inducted into Camp Custer July 
17, 1918. Assigned to the 9th Company, 160th Depot Brigade. Trans- 
ferred Dec. 1, 1918, to Company C, 1st Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade 
and on Dec. 12, 1918, to the 110th Ordnance Depot. Accidentally 
drowned June 1, 1919. Emergency address: John Majewski (Uncle) De- 
troit. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


JOHN BARTUSAVICH (53954), Private, 1st Class, Company G, 
26th Infantry, 1st Division. Son of (father deceased) Magdalene 
Bartusavich-Dunoras, Doumnarenia, Lithuania. Born Aug. 12, 1891, in 
Lithuania. Single. Enlisted in the Regular Army Feb. 23, 1917. As- 
signed to Company G, 26th Infantry, 1st Division, which was in service 
on the Mexican boundary. Overseas with the 1st Regulars. Served 
in his Company in the Lunneville and Ansauville Training Sectors, in 
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the Cantigny and Marne Salients. Killed in action in the latter 
Salient July 20, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


FERDINAND W. BASEL (2020837), Private, Statistical Section, 39th 
Infantry, 4th Division. Son of Ferdinand W. Sr. and Henrietta Basel, 
Detroit. Born April 30, 1894, at Detroit. Toolmaker. Inducted into 
Camp Custer November 21, 1917. Assigned to Company EH, 339th In- 
fantry. Transferred to Company B, 39th Infantry. Overseas April, 
1918. Served with the 4th Division until the beginning of the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive, being killed in action by machine gun fire September 
26, 1918, the first day of that decisive battle. Residence at enlistment: 
Detroit, Wayne County. 


FRANCIS X. BASHAW (462471), Private, 1st Balloon Detachment, 
Aviation Signal Corps. Son of Joseph and Anna Bashaw, Marquette. 
Born April 20, 1901, at Marquette. Printer. Enlisted in U. S. Service 
February 18, 1918. Assigned to Jefferson Barracks, Mo., February 22, 
1918. Transferred to Kelly Field, Chicago, Ill. Overseas, April, 1918, 
and the designation of his unit temporarily changed to Company C, 3rd 
Balloon Squadron, Special Overseas Detachment No. 1. Died at Brest, 
France, May 9, 1918, from injuries received when an army rifle in the 
hands of one of his comrades was accidentally discharged. Buried 
in Park Cemetery, Marquette. Residence at enlistment: Marquette, 
Marquette County. 


HENRY FRANCIS BASHORE (278758), Private 1st Class, Company 
A, 126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Morris and Martha Bashore, 
Marine City. Born June 9, 1896, at Marine City. Undertaker. In- 
ducted into Camp Custer September 1/, 1917. Transferred to Camp 
McArthur, Texas, and was assigned to Company A, 126th Infantry. 
Overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Served in the Haute-Alsace 
Sector and in the Aisne-Marne offensive where he was killed in action 
August 1, 1918, in the strategic capture of Bellevue Farm. Buried at 
Marine City. Residence at enlistment: Marine City, St. Clair County. 

FRANK BASKEY, Mechanic, Company M, 121st Infantry, 31st Di- 
vision. Son of Frank and Mary Baskey, Detroit. Born April 16, 1888, 
at Detroit. Teamster. Entered Camp Macon, Ga., May 28, 1918. Died 
at sea October 12, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne 
County. 

RANSFORD B. BASOM (279503), Private, 1st Class, Company D, 
125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Edwin A. and Flora A. (Brad- 
bury) Basom, Sparta. Born June 14, 1890, at Lisbon, Mich. Laborer. 
Inducted into Camp Custer, September 19, 1917. Assigned to Company 
A, 339th Infantry. Transferred to Company D, 126th Infantry, 32nd 
Division then in training at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas, Feb- 
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ruary, 1918. Served as a Battalion Seout of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of his Division. Was engaged in the Haute-Alsace Sector, the 
Aisne-Marne Offensive and in the Ouise-Aisne Offensive until his death 
which occurred August 29, 1918, the second day of the attack upon 
Juvigny. Residence at enlistment: Sparta, Kent County. 

JOHN F. BASS (279209), Sergeant, Company C, 126th Infantry, 32nd 
Division. Son of Charles Bass (deceased) and Lucy Bass (address 
unknown). Born May 11, 1895, in Calhoun County. Employee of 
Fuller and Sons, Kalamazoo. Member of Michigan National Guard. 
Served on the Mexican Border in 1916. Transferred to Company C, 
125th Infantry in the organization of the 32nd Division at Camp Mc- 
Arthur, Texas. Overseas with the Red Arrow Division, with which 
unit he served in the Haute-Alsace sector, the Aisne-Marne Offensive, 
and the Ouise-Aisne Offensive. Sergeant Bass was killed in action in 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive October 9, 1918, on the day “Les Terribles” 
reached the Kriemhilde Stellung of the Hindenburg Line. Residence 
at enlistment: Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo County. 

WARD WALLACE BASSETT, Sergeant, First Class, U. S. Signal 
Corps. Son of Wallace W. and Kate W. Bassett, Bay City. Born Sep- 
tember 1, 1887, at Bay City. Commercial Traveler. Entered service 
July 15, 1918, at Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. Transferred 
to New York City and to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, September 2, 
1918. Transferred to Washington, D. C., and on October 28, 1918, was 
assigned to office of Chief Signal Officer. Promoted to First Class 
Sergeant. Discharged from the service at Camp Meigs, District of 
Columbia January 22, 1919. On the way home he was taken ill with 
pneumonia and died at Rochester, N. Y., February 4, 1919. Buried 
at Bay City. Residence at enlistment: Bay City, Bay County. 

GORDON W. BATES, Private, Company B, 1st Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, Ist Division. Son of Ira Adelbert Bates (deceased) and Blanche 
(Weldy) Bates-Haner, Shelby. Born December 31, 1894, at Shelby. 
Assistant Receiving Clerk, Maxwell Motor Car Company. Inducted into 
Camp Custer, September 21, 1917. Assigned to 3rd Company, 21st Bat- 
talion, 160th Depot Brigade. Transferred to Company C, 120th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion. Overseas with 82nd Division. Died May 29, 
1918, from wounds received in action at Catigny, France, while serv- 
ing with the 1st Division. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne 
County. 

LEON PERRIN BATES, Seaman, 2nd Class, Unit T, Company 11, 
Signal School, Naval Operating Base, Hampton Roads, Va., U. S. Navy. 
Son of Edwin P. and Cora C. Bates, Birmingham. Born June 4, 1896, 
at Hesperia. Printer. Enlisted in the Great Lakes Naval Training 
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Station, Ill. May 28, 1918. Assigned to 196th Company, 9th Regiment. 
Transferred to the Signal School, Naval Operating Base, Hampton 
Roads, Va. Assigned to Unit T, Company No. 11. Promoted to Naval 
Signal Officer September 28, 1918. Died of pneumonia October 4, 1918, 
at Hampton Roads, Va. Buried at Nottawa, Mich. Residence at en- 
listment: Detroit, Wayne County. 

ROBERT F. BATES (2108231), Corporal, 230th Company, 115th Bat- 
talion, Military Police Corps. Son of William and Mary J. Bates, 
Jackson. Born September 9, 1894, at Galion, Ohio. Printer. Inducted 
into Camp Custer September 19, 1917. Transferred to Camp Pike, De- 
cember, 1917. Transferred to Camp Dix, June, 1918. Overseas August, 
1918. Assigned to Military Police duty at Angers, France. Transferred 
later to the supply base at Montoir. Made a dispatcher with the Mili- 
tary Police, December, 1918. Died June 10, 1919 from injuries re- 
ceived as the result of a collision with a wagon driver. Residence at 
enlistment : Jackson, Jackson County. 

WILLIAM BATH (101847), Private 1st Class, Company E, 168th 
Infantry, 42nd Division. Son of John and Mary Jane Bath, Negaunee. 
Born Nov. 9, 1892, at Ispheming. Mine sampler. Inducted into Camp 
Custer, Nov. 22, 1917. Assigned to Company C, 337th Infantry, 85th 
Division. Overseas February 26, 1918. Assigned to Company E, 168th 
Infantry and served with the Rainbow Division until September 13, 
1918, when he was killed in action in the St. Mihiel Offensive. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Negaunee, Marquette County. 

PAUL L. BATHKE (1161612), Private 1st Class, 341 Aero Squadron. 
Son of Herman and Mary Bathke, Petoskey. Born April 12, 1893,:in 
Bay Township, Charlevoix County. Stenographer. Inducted into U. S. 
service March 8, 1918. Assigned to Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas. 
Overseas May 25, 1918. Died of broncho pneumonia at St. Jean de 
Monts (Vendee), December 1, 1918. Buried in Greenwood Cemetery, 
Petoskey. Residence at enlistment: Petoskey, Emmet County. 

FRANK BAUER, Lieutenant, Polish Infantry, Canadian Army. Son 
of Joseph and Nettie Bauer, Warsaw, Russia. Born 1894 in Russian 
Poland. Machinist. Entered Camp Borden, Canada, October, 1918. 
Died August, 1918, in France. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne 
County. 

GEORGE BAUER (280489), Private, 1st Class, Company H, 126th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of John Bauer, Racine, Wis. Entered 
military service in the Michigan National Guard and was assigned to 
Company H, 126th Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard 
at Camp MeArthur, Texas. Trained at Camp Custer and was trans- 
ported overseas with the 32nd Division. Served in the Alsace Sector, 
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Aisne-Marne Offensive, and in the Ouise-Aisne Offensive, where he was 
killed in action on the first day of the attack upon Juvigny. Accredited 
by the War Department to Michigan. 


LAURENCE J. BAUER, 1st Lieutenant, 11th Aero Squadron, Signal 
Corps. Son of James (deceased) and Grace Bauer, Ann Arbor. Born 
Mar. 29, 1894 at Hastings. Engineering student, University of Mich- 
igan, 1916-1917. Single. Enlisted in the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps, U. S. Army Sept. 15, 1917. Commissioned 2nd Lieutenant, 
May 18, 1918. Overseas to France where he served as Lieutenant, 
11th Aero Squadron, 1st Day Bombardment Group, as a Bombing Ob- 
server. Continued in service to the close of the War. Killed in an 
aeroplane accident at Var-le-Duc, France Noy. 13, 1918. Residence at 
enlistment : Hastings, Barry County. 

WARD BENJAMIN BAUGHEY (279978), Corporal, Company B, 
126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of William A. and Myrtle Phipps 
Baughey, Adrian. Born February 8, 1897, at Dover. Employee, Peer- 
less Fence Company, Adrian. Private in 32nd Infantry, Michigan Na- 
tional Guard. Entered U. S. service May 1, 1917. Called to Camp 
Ferris, Grayling, Aug. 15, 1917. Assigned to Company B, 126th In- 
fantry in the reorganization of the National Guard at Camp McArthur, 
Texas. Served with the 32nd Division in the Haute-Alsace Sector and 
in the Aisne-Marne Offensive. Killed in action August 29, 1918, in the 
Ouise-Aisne Offensive on the second day of the attack upon Juvigny. 
Residence at enlistment: Adrian, Lenawee County. 

LAFAYETTE P. BAULEY (264528), Private, lst Class, Machine Gun 
Company, 125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Louis and Katherine 
Bauley, Newport. Born April 1, 1888, at Newport. Farmer. Entered 
U. S. service September 18, 1918. Transferred to Camp McArthur, 
Texas, and was assigned to the Machine Gun Company of the 125th 
Infantry. Overseas with the Red Ai. w Division, with which unit he 
served in the Haute-Alsace and Aisne-Marne sectors until his death. 
Killed in action near Reddy Farm, July 31, 1918, when the 32nd Division 
captured Cierges in the Oureqg-Vesel drive. Residence at enlistment : 
Newport, Monroe County. 

EDWARD BAUMGARTEN (29838218), Private, Company H, 340th 
Infantry, 85th Division. Son of Charles and Sophia Baumgarten, 
Branch. Born August 13, 1890, at Shumberg, Ill. Farmer. Inducted 
into Camp Custer June 24, 1918. Assigned to Company H, 340th 
Infantry. Overseas with the 85th Division. Died of disease in France, 
October 14, 1918. Buried at Branch. Residence at enlistment: Branch, 
Mason County. 
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JAMES RAYMOND BAXTER (2942955), Private, Company B, 303rd 
Engineers, 78th Division. Entered U. S. military service and was assigned 
to Company B, 303rd Engineers. Overseas to France with the National 
Guardsmen of the Eastern States and served with the 78th Division 
in the last great Offensive of the war. Died of disease February 10, 1918. 
Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 

JOHN WILLARD BAXTER, Seaman, U. 8S. Navy, Reserve Force. 
Son of John Henry and Mary Kilbourn Baxter, Vassar. Born May §8, 
1900, in Vassar Twp., Tuscola County. Worked on farm at home. 
Entered U. S. Navy May 8, 1918. Assigned to Great Lakes Train- 
ing Station, Ill. Died September 20, 1918, at Base Hospital, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. Buried at Mayville, Mich. Residence 
at enlistment: Vassar, Tuscola County. 

SAMUEL JOHN BAXTER (3376966), Private, 26th Company, General 
Staff. Son of William and Elizabeth A. Baxter, Maple City. Born at 
Burdickville, November 28, 1892. Farmer. Inducted into U. S. service 
at Columbus, Ohio, October 3, 1918. Assigned to the 26th Company, 
General Staff. Died of disease October 18, 1918, at Columbus, Ohio. 
Buried at Rose Hill Cemetery, Burdickville. Residence at enlistment: 
Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


ARTHUR CHARLES BAYER (2981662), Private, Company C, 339th 
Infantry, 85th Division. Son of Roumald (deceased) and Louise Bayer, 
Kalamazoo. Born January 17, 1891, at Kalamazoo. Clerk. Married 
June 15, 1918, at Kalamazoo to Georgia Hocit who was born July 8, 
1892, at Maysville, Ky. Inducted into Camp Custer, June 24, 1918. 
Assigned to Company C, 339th Infantry. Overseas July, 1918. Sent to 
Russia with the “Polar Bear” regiment of the 85th Division. Died of 
pneumonia September 12, 1918, at Archangel, Russia. Buried at Kala- 
mazoo. Residence at enlistment: Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo County. 


ARTHUR C. BAYER (2981652), Private, Company G, 339th Infantry, 
85th Division. Inducted into Camp Custer where he was assigned to 
Company G, 339th Infantry, in the organization of the 85th Division. 
Trained at Camp Custer and was transported overseas with the 85th 
Division. Upon arrival in England the 339th Infantry was detached 
from the remainder of the Division and sent with the “Polar Bears” 
as part of the Allied Expeditionary Force to Russia. While his unit 
was engaged in this expedition Private Bayer died of disease September 
12, 1918. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 

CHARLES BAYER (2021207), Private, 1st Class, Company F, 339th 
Infantry, 85th Division. Son of Joseph and Magdalena Bayer, Detroit. 
Born February 17, 1889, in Germany. Automobile mechanic. Inducted 
into Camp Custer, November 21, 1917. Assigned to Company F, 339th 
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Infantry. Overseas with the 85th Division. Sent to Russia with the 
“Polar Bears.” Died of pneumonia September 12, 1918, while serving 
near Archangel, Russia. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne 
County. 


MICHAEL E. BAYER (2029538), Private, Company F, 28th Infantry, 
1st Division. Son of John and Johanna Bayer, Dunsdorf, Transsylvania. 
Born October 29, 1891, at Dunsdorf. Single. Inducted into Camp 
Custer, January 7, 1918. Trained with the 85th Division until he was 
sent overseas to France, April 5, 1918. Transferred as a replacement 
to Company F, 28th Infantry, 1st Division. Served with the 1st Regu- 
lars in the Cantigny Salient where he was killed in action May 29, 
1918. Residence at enlistment: Flint, Genesee County. 


GEORGE F. BAYLE (2037314), Private, Company H, 8th Infantry, 
2nd Division. Son of John T. (deceased) and Caroline E. Bayle, 
Walkerville. Born in Leavitt Township, Oceana County, March 3, 1892. 
Inducted into Camp Custer, March 29, 1918. Trained at Camp Custer 
and was transported overseas to France where he was transferred as 
a replacement to Company H, 9th Infantry. Served with the 2nd Regu- 
lars until he received wounds in action during the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive from which he died October 14, 1918, in the French Camp 
Hospital No. 45, Troyes, France. Residence at enlistment: Walkerville. 
Oceana County. 


JOHN C. BAYNARD (Colored), (2336818), Private, First Class, Com- 
pany K, 3872nd Infantry, 98rd Division. Son of Isaac and Agnes 
(Parker) Baynard, Pontiac. Born October 12, 1894, at Chatham, Canada. 
Employee of the Oakland Motor Company, Pontiac. Inducted into 
Camp Custer, November 8, 1917. Transferred to Company K, 372nd 
Infantry. Transferred to Camp Stuart, Newport News, Va. This 
regiment arrived overseas in April, 1918, and proceeded to the vicinity 
of Givry-en-Argonne for duty with the French Army. Served with this 
unit in the Argonne Sector and on the Champagne front, where Private 
Baynard was killed in action September 29, 1918. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Pontiac, Oakland County. 


JAMES ALEXANDER BAYNE, Ist Lieutenant, Air Service. Son of 
James Bayne, Grand Rapids, and Laura West Bayne (deceased). Born 
November 19, 1890, at Grand Rapids. Artist. Went to France in June, 
1917, and enlisted in the French army. Assigned to the Lafayette Flying 
Corps. Transferred to the American Army March 27, 1918. Commis- 
sioned 1st Lieutenant. Died May 8, 1918, near Abbeville, France, when 
his plane collapsed and fell to the ground. Residence at enlistment: 
Grand Rapids, Kent County. 
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CLAYTON W. BEACH, 2nd Lieutenant, Company I, 165th Infantry, 
42nd Division. Son of Joseph and Hannah Beach (both deceased). 
Born at Muskegon, June 17, 1890. Instructor of Athletics, Valpariso, 
Ind. Entered Fort Sheridan, Ill., May 15, 1917. Entered the Second 
Officers’ Training Camp, August 27, 1917. Commissioned and ordered 
overseas January 15, 1918.e Assigned to Company I, 165th Infantry, 
with which unit he served until he was killed in action July 28, 1918, 
in the Aisne-Marne Offensive when the Rainbow Division was demon- 
strating the fighting qualities of the U. S. National Guard troops in 
the capture of Croix Rouge Ferme and Sergy near Chateau Thierry. 
Residence at enlistment: Muskegon, Muskegon County. 


WILLIAM JOHN BEAL, 1st Lieutenant, Company L, 126th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of Charles and Mary Belva Beal, Muskegon. Born 
September 28, 1892, at Evanston, Ind. Married October 6, 1915, at 
Muskegon to Wilhelmina Dolores Moseler, who was born at Muskegon, 
September 20, 1894. Enlisted February 6, 1911, in the Michigan National 
Guard. Assigned to Company L, 126th Infantry in the organization of 
the 32nd Division at Camp McArthur, Texas. Promoted to 1st Lieu- 
tenant. Overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Served in the Haute- 
Alsace Sector, in the Aisne-Marne Offensive and in the Ouise-Aisne 
Offensive until he was killed in action August 29, 1918, when the 32nd 
Division was making its brilliant attack upon Juvigny as part of the 
10th French Army under General Mangin. Residence at enlistment: 
Muskegon, Muskegon County. 

JOSEPH WATSON BEALS (13829314), Private, 37th Division. Son of 
Herbert F. Beals, Saginaw, and Augusta L. Beals (deceased). Born 
June 22, 1891, at Flynn. Miner. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer 
June 27, 1918. Trained at Camp Custer and was transported overseas 
with the 85th Division. Transferred as a replacement to the 37th Divi- 
sion, with which unit he served to the close of the war. Died of acute 
lobar pneumonia March 1, 1919, on the U. S. Hospital Ship “General 
Robert M. O’Reilly”, Pier 45, North River, N. Y. Buried at Saginaw. 
Residence at enlistment: Saginaw, Saginaw County. 

MYRON HOBART BEALS, Sergeant, 97th Company, 6th Regiment, 
U. S. Marine Corps, 2nd Division. Son of Frank and Miriam FE. Beals, 
Plymouth. Born April 16, 1896, at Grand Rapids. Clerk, Dairy Manu- 
facturing Company. Enlisted in the U. S. Marines June 17, 1917. Over- 
seas. Died at Paris, France, July 31, 1918, from wounds received in 
action. Residence at enlistment: Plymouth, Wayne County. 


GATLEY RILEY BEAN, Corporal, 1st Anti-Air-Craft Machine Gun 
Battalion. Son of James A. Bean, Cleveland, Ohio, and Ida L. (Shell) 
Bean (deceased). Born October 14, 1888, at Bloomdale, Ohio. Farmer, 
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Entered Camp Sheridan, Ill., November, 1917. Assigned to Company E, 
145th Infantry, 37th Division. Transferred to Company B, 2nd Pioneer 
Infantry, Camp Wadsworth, D. C. Promoted to Corporal August 5, 
1918, in the Ist Anti-Air-Craft Machine Gun Battalion. Engaged in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he was wounded by shell shock. Dis- 
charged from service April 28, 1919. Died at Portland, September 38, 
1919. Buried at Cleveland, Ohio. Residence at enlistment: Portland, 
Ionia County. 


WINSTON H. BEAN (433890), Private, Company I, 112th Infantry, 
28th Division. Son of Henry N. and Leah M. Bean, Jackson. Born 
June 1, 1897, at Jackson. Farmer. Entered U. S. service March 4, 1918, 
at Camp Merritt, N. J. Overseas. Assigned to Company I, 112th 
Infantry. Served with the 28th Division until it was transferred from 
the scenes of its brilliant but terrible experiences in the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive to the Thiacourt Sector. Killed in action November 2, 1918, 
at Haumont during a raid on the enemy lines. Residence at enlistment : 
Jackson, Jackson County. 

ASA BEARD (2023401), Private, First Class, Company C, 47th 
Infantry, 4th Division. Father deceased, mother was Eva Beard-Rose, 
Barton City. Born January 27, 1892, in Henry County, Ohio. Farmer. 
Inducted into Camp Custer, September 22, 1917. Assigned to Company 
I, 887th Infantry. Transferred to Camp Green, N. C. to Company C, 
47th Infantry. Killed in action in the Aisne Sector, France, July 28, 
1918. Residence at enlistment: Barton City, Alcona County. 


FRED G. BEARD, Private, Company E, 77th Infantry, 14th Division. 
Son of William and Sophie J. Beard, Iron Mountain. Born February 
22, 1891, at Iron Mountain. Blacksmith. Inducted into Camp Custer 
June 28, 1918. Assigned to Company E, 77th Infantry. Died from 
influenza October 7, 1918, in Base Hospital, Camp Custer. Buried at 
Iron Mountain. Residence at enlistment: Iron Mountain, Dickinson 
County. 

FLOYD CHARLES BEARDSLEY (279967), Private, Company D, 
126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of William J. Beardsley, Jackson, 
and Ella B. Beardsley (deceased), Born December 15, 1895, at Jack- 
son. Enlisted in Company L, 31st Infantry, Michigan National Guard, 
July 12, 1917. Assigned to Company D, 126th Infantry, in the reorgani- 
zation of the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas 
with the 32nd Division. Served with this Division in the Haute-Alsace 
sector. During the Aisne-Marne Offensive the 68rd Brigade relieved 
the 28th Division on the Ourceq River and captured the village of 
Cierges, July 31, 1918. Private Beardsley was killed in this engage- 
ment. Residence at enlistment: Jackson, Jackson County. 
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FRED G. BEARDSLEY (257045), Corporal, Company B, 107th Engi- 
neers, 82nd Division. Entered U. S. military service in Company B, 
107th Engineers. Served with the 32nd Division throughout its brilliant 
eareer in France. Died of disease February 23, 1919, while serving 
with his unit in the Army of Occupation. Accredited by the War 
Department to Michigan. 


WINNIE BEARDSLEY (2054218), Private, Company A, 4th Infantry, 
8rd Division. Son of Lemuel F. Beardsley, Bay City and Lizzie (Aline) 
Beardsley (deceased). Born April 16, 1893, at Vassar. Farmer. In- 
ducted into Camp Custer May 28, 1918. Assigned to Company E, 340th 
Infantry, 85th Division. Overseas. Assigned as a replacement to Com- 
pany A, 4th Infantry. Killed in action October 21, 1918, in the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Owendale, Huron County. 

CLARENCE L. BEARSS (4715663), Private, Company E, 14th Ammu- 
nition Train, 14th Division. Born September 23, 1889, at Chicago, III. 
Inducted into Camp Custer August 27, 1918. Assigned to the 8th 
Company, 2nd Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. Transferred September 
13, 1918, to Company FE, 14th Ammunition Train. Died of broncho 
pheumonia October 9, 1918, at Base Hospital, Camp Custer. Survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Mildred Bearss, Flint. Residence at enlistment: Flint, 
Genesee County. y 

FRANK BEATTIE (401030), Private, 33rd Infantry, Canadian Army. 
Son of John Beattie, Grand Rapids, and Margaret (Thompson) Beattie 
(deceased). Born August 14, 1895, at Blair, Ont., Canada. Farmer. 
Entered the 33rd Infantry, Canadian Army. Overseas. Killed in action 
at the Ist Battle of the Somme, France. Buried near Ypres, France, in 
the British Cemetery. Reported from Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


WILLIAM T. BEATTIE (828531), Private, 14th Infantry, Canadian 
Army. Son of John Beattie, Grand Rapids, and Margaret (Thompson) 
Beattie, (deceased). Born February 19, 1883, at Blair, Ont., Canada. 
Barber. Enlisted in the 14th Canadian Infantry, November 1916 ai 
London, Ont., Canada. Overseas. Gassed September 5, 1917, and was 
sent to a hospital in England. Returned to service and was killed in 
action September 1918 at the 2nd Battle of the Somme, France. Buried 
near Ypres, France, in a British Cemetery. Reported from Grand 
Rapids, Kent County. 

JAMES MYRL BEATY, Sergeant, 348th Mobile Laundry Unit, Q.M.C. 
Son of Alfred J. and Adaline Beaty, Kibbie. Born May 22, 1893, in 
Casco Township, Allegan County. Married August 17, 1917, at Allegan 
to Nellie Sherry, who was born August 26, 1890, at Glendive, Montana. 
Survived by a son, James Myrl, Jr., born May 2, 1918. Inducted into 
Camp Custer, July 21, 1918. Assigned to the 160th Depot Brigade. 
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Transferred to Camp Meigs, Washington, D. C., to the 348th Mobile 
Laundry Unit, Quarter Master’s Corps. Promoted to Sergeant, Decem- 
ber 6, 1918. Died February 7, 1919, at Camp Stewart, Newport News, 
Va. Buried at Stephenson Cemetery, Casco Township, Allegan County. 
Residence at enlistment: Kibbie, Allegan County. 


NAPOLEON BEAUCAGE (2053330), Private, Company C, 38th Infan- 
try, 3rd Division. Son of Charles and Jane (Makie) Beaucage (both 
deceased). Born September 17, 1884, at St. Cuthbert, P.Q. Laborer. 
Entered Camp Wheeler, Ga., May 28, 1918. Transferred to Company C, 
38th Infantry. Overseas. Died October 18, 1918, from wounds received 
in action during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence at enlistment : 
Chassell, Houghton County. 


GEORGE BEAUCHAMP (55979), Wagoner, Company B, 107th Engi- 
neers, 32nd Division. Son of George and Rose Beauchamp, South 
Range. Born June 20, 1893, at Dollar Bay. Entered military service 
in the Michigan National Guard July 9, 1917. Transferred to Camp 
McArthur, Texas, where he was assigned to Company B, 107th Engi- 
neers in the reorganization of the National Guard. Trained at Camp 
McArthur and was transported overseas with the 32nd Division. Served 
with his unit during its brilliant career in France. Died of disease 
February 26, 1919, in France while the Red Arrow Division was holding 
the “Watch on the Rhine.’ Residence at enlistment: South Range, 
Houghton County. 


FREDERICK W. BEAUDRY, Captain, Company G, 126th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of Simpson P. (deceased) and Nettie Beaudry, 
Detroit. Born January 6, 1881, at Detroit. Department Manager, 
Vapor Stove Company, Detroit. Married December 14, 1904, at Detroit 
to Elizabeth Kinsel who was born April 7, 1882, at Detroit. Survived 
by one child, Beryl Marie, born May 12, 1906. Served as Captain of 
Company H, 31st Infantry, Michigan National Guard. Entered Camp 
Ferris, Grayling, August 12, 1917, when the National Guard from 
Michigan assembled there. Transferred to Company G, 126th Infantry 
when the 82nd Division was organized at Camp McArthur, Texas. 
Overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Served as Captain of his 
Company throughout its experience in the Haute-Alsace sector, May 
18-July 21, 1918, and in the Aisne-Mfarne Offensive until August Ist 
when he was killed in action, in the Second Battle of the Marne. First 
Detroit officer of Michigan National Guard killed in action. The 
Frederick W. Beaudry Post, 126, American Legion, is named in his 
honor. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


PETER MAGNUS BEAVERFJORD, Painter, 2nd Class, U. S. Navy, 
Reserve Force. Enlisted in U. S. naval service at Detroit, April 24, 1917. 
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Transferred to the Great Lakes Naval Training Station where he was 
assigned to the U. S. Receiving Ship at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Transferred August 9, 1917, to the U. S. Ship South Carolina. Sent to 
the Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, September 7, 1917. Honorably dis- 
charged October 29, 1917, on account of disability. Reenlisted at De- 
troit, July 12, 1918. Transferred to the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, Ill., where he died of disease October 16, 1918. Residence at 
enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 

JOSEPH G. BEBEAU (20523850), Private, Company C, 38th Infantry, 
3rd Division. Inducted into Camp Custer where he was trained for 
service. Transferred overseas to France where he was transferred as 
a replacement to Company C, 388th Infantry. Served with the 3rd 
Regulars in the reserve of the 4th Army Corps during the St. Mihiel 
Offensive and in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive, where he was killed in 
action October 12, 1918, during the difficult advance upon Bois de Cunel. 
Residence at enlistment: Michigan. 


THOMAS BECHRAFT, Lieutenant, 21st Battalion, Cycle Corps, 
Foreign Army. Son of John and Lizzie I. Bechraft, Rose City, Mich. 
Born January 27, 1886, at Koylton, Mich. Lawyer. Enlisted in the 
33rd Canadians July 16, 1915. Transferred to the Cycle Corps, 37th 
Battalion in England. Killed in action April 9, 1917, in the Battle of 
Vimy Ridge. Buried at Ecoivres, France. Residence at enlistment: 
Omer, Mich. : 

ORVILLE BECHTEL (3130501), Private, Company B, 160th Infantry, 
40th Division. Son of Ephriam Bechtel (deceased), and Eunice Bechtel, 
Manton. Born June 26, 1891, in Michigan. Farmer and woodsman. 
Entered U. S. service at American Lake, Washington, May 26, 1918. 
Transferred to San Diego, Calif. Overseas with 40th Division. Killed 
in action November 2,°1918 during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Missaukee County. 


OWEN BECHTEL (869034), Private, 58th Spruce Squadron. Son 
of Ephriam (deceased), and Eunice Bechtel, Manton. Born May 21, 
1893, in Missaukee County. Farmer. Entered U. S. service February 
21, 1918. Assigned to 58th Spruce Squadron, at Vancouver, Wash. 
Died of broncho pneumonia at Vancouver, Wash., December 26, 1918. 
Residence at enlistment: Manton, Wexford County. 


JEREMIAH J. BECK (166547), Private, 1st Class, Company A, 16th 
Engineers. Son of Jeremiah A. and Margaret Beck, Detroit. Born 
November 30, 1895, at Williamsport, Pa. Enlisted in U. S. service July 
22, 1917. Assigned to Company A, 16th Engineers. Overseas. Died in 
France, September 14, 1918, from influenza. Residence at enlistment: 
Detroit, Wayne County. 
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GUSTAVE GEORGE BECKER (280983), Private, Ist Class, Company 
K, 126th Infantry, 82nd Division. Son of Fred (deceased), and Anna 
Becker, Three Rivers. Born December 19, 1900, at Three Rivers. Book- 
keeper. Enlisted in Company I, 32nd Infantry, Michigan National 
Guard, June 25, 1917. Inducted into U. S. service July 15, 1917. Trans- 
ferred to Camp McArthur, Texas, and assigned to Company K, 126th 
Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard. Overseas, March, 
1918. Served with the Red Arrow Division throughout its brilliant 
career in France until the last long engagement in the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive, when he was killed in action, October 17, 1918, just two days 
before the Michigan boys were relieved by the Jayhawker boys from 
Kansas. Residence at enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 
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HE PHILIPPINES: a srupy IN NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. By Joseph 

Ralston Hayden, Ph. D., LL.D., James Orin Murfin, Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Michigan, Vice-Governor of the 
Philippine Islands, 1933-1935. New York, Macmillan, 1942, pp. 984. 
Price $9.00.—A timely volume, interpreting the forces that through 40 
years have transformed the people of the Philippines from the back- 
ward colonial subjects of a decadent European state to a progressive, 
intensely nationalistic commonwealth. The volume opens with a de- 
scription of the Filipino people and follows with a discussion of the 
government. This constitutes Part I. The second Part is devoted to 
political parties and national leadership. Part three deals with edu- 
eation for nationhood and Part four with some major problems of the 
Commonwealth. The closing sectiun has to do with external relations. 
Useful appendices are added giving the text of “The Philippine Com- 
monwealth and Independence Law,” and a copy of the Philippine Con- 
stitution. Well selected notes are gathered at the end of the volume; 
there is a good index. The text is supplied with maps and illustra- 
tions. Altogether this volume constitutes an exposition and interpreta- 
tion of great value, reaching the public as war broke out between the 
United States and Japan. Of course the effects of the conflict on the 
development of the Philippines can not be fully foreseen. But what- 
ever they may be, it is safe to conjecture that in the post-war period 
the character and institutions of the Filipino people will continue to 
be shaped in large measure by the political forces and experiences which 
are described in this volume. 


NONE MORE COURAGEOUS. By Stewart H. Holbrook. Macmillan 
Co., N. Y., 1942, pp. 245. Price $2.50.—Stories of a score of “American 
war heroes of today” who bore the first brunt of American participation 
in World War II. They represent every branch of the armed forces. 
The author was a soldier with front line experience in the first World 
War. He has built these stories on talks with men and women fresh 
from the fighting lines. Here one sees Captain Arthur Wermuth, the 
“One Man Army” in his war against the Japs on Bataan. At one time 
he served in Michigan at a camp near Watersmeet in Gogebic County 
where he “ranged the old pineries, learning the ways of the woods, 
things that were to stand him well when he finally took up his real 
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occupation, which was the killing of Jap soldiers at which he has been 
uncommonly good. ... How it goes with Captain Wermuth is something 
millions of Americans, including his wife, Mrs. Jean Wermuth of 
Traverse City, Michigan, would like to know. When the ragged, starv- 
ing Americans were forced to surrender at Corregidor, they slipped out 
of American existence as if they had been removed to the never-never 
land. They still live in honor and legend, none of them more so than 
Captain Wermuth.” Then there is Major Paul Albert Putnan, born in 
Milan, Michigan, who colmmanded Fighting Squadron 211 at Wake 
Island. “Presumably a prisoner of the Japs, Major Putnan has a safe 
niche in the lore of Marines and in the hearts of his fellow Americans, 
as the man who fought the enemy, not to the last ditch, but literally to 
the last plane.” And from Saginaw there is Private William Lorancer, 
who escaped with Lieut. Ford in New Guinea. These stories are told by 
the author of Holy Old Mackinaw with an enthusiasm that is all his 
own. 


LAMPS OF LIBERTY. By William C. S. Pellowe. Dorrance and 
Co., Phila., 1943, pp. 155. Price $1.50.—An important contribution to 
our national spirit in this critical time. Topics treated grow out of 
contemporary situations. A good book to pass on to someone in the 
service. The author served as Chaplain with the armed forces in 
World War I. Formerly a resident of Saginaw, he lives now in Port 
Huron, and has written a number of books on Michigan, among them a 
novel, The Skylines of Paradise, with setting in the Saginaw Valley and 
The Thumb. 


GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN THE WILLIAM L. 
CLEMENTS LIBRARY. Compiled by Howard H. Peckham, Curator of Manu- 
scripts, Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1942, pp. 408. Price 
$5.00.—A scholarly guide to one of the great manuscript libraries of 
America, for the periods of exploration, settlement, the colonial wars, 
the Revolution and westward expansion. For the Revolutionary period 
are here listed such papers as those of the second Earl of Shelburne 
which throw important light upon the British side of the American 
Revolution; of General Thomas Gage, commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in North America, 1768-1775; of General Sir Henry Clinton, 
commander-in-chief, 1778-1782; of Lord George Germain, secretary of 
state for the colonies, 1775-1782. Here also are listed diaries and corre- 
spondence of American colonials. 
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The division of Manuscripts is but one of three in this library, the 
others being the division of Maps and the division of Printed Books, 
each with its own quarters and tools. The manuscript collections are 
the special pride of the Clements Library. The importance of this Guide 
lies partly in the fact that most of the manuscript collections in the 
Library are still uninvestigated. These and other essential items are 
set forth in a Foreword to the volume by Dr. Randolph G. Adams, 
Director. Each collection listed in the Guide is prefaced by Dr. Peck- 
ham with a brief story of its provenance which makes very good reading 
indeed. Several appendices contribute to the use and understanding of 
the manuscripts. There is an extended index. Six selected illustrations 
add to the attractiveness of this handsome volume. 


LEXINGTON TO FALLEN TIMBERS, 1775-1794. EPISODES FROM THE 
EARLIEST HISTORY OF OUR MILITARY FORCES. Illustrated by Original Maps 
and Papers in the Clements Library of the University of Michigan. 
Selected and Described by Randolph G. Adams and Howard H. Peck- 
ham, with a Foreword by William A. Ganoe, Colonel, U. S. A. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1942, pp. 41. Price $1.00; paper 
50 cents.—This Bulletin, No. 37 of the William L. Clements Library, 
describes the major steps in the history of the Continental Army, with 
extracts from sources and photostatic reproductions of selected maps, 
letters and orders. As a primer of military history it shows the impor- 
tance of war as a social factor and tends to counteract the over- 
emphasis placed recently upon the economic and social interpretation of 
history. 


CIVICS IN AMERICAN LIFE. By James B. Edmonson, University 
of Michigan, and Arthur Dondineau, Detroit Public Schools. Macmillan 
Co., N. Y., 1941, pp. 702. Price $2.20.—A volume definitely planned to 
meet the standards set forth in the Report of the Educational Policies 
Commission. It is composed of seven units: 


1. The Community and our ideals. 

& 3. The organization, functions, and services of government. 
The meaning of democracy and the obligations of its citizens. 
Social problems. 

Economic problems. 

Preparing for vocational responsibilities. 
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Several important features distinguish this work. Government is 
treated as something not remote but something in which the student is 
participating right now, illustrated from school, playground and com- 
munity. The ways and principles of democracy are emphasized. The 
style of the text is that of informal talks with the student which aim to 
provide a high degree of motivation. The student is introduced to his 
community as to a laboratory in which he may learn to solve certain 
problems which are placed before him. Adequate references and study 
helps are provided. The text is usefully illustrated and well indexed. 


CIVICS FOR MICHIGAN. By James B. Edmonson and Arthur 
Dondineau. Macmillan, N. Y., 1942, pp. 82. Paper cover. Price 52 
cents.—This is a practical text, junior high school level. It opens with 
a general description of Michigan, followed by an historical sketch of 
the Territory and State. Well written chapters cover briefly the state 
and local government. Attention is given to Michigan's resources, 
industries, occupational life, and some problems of economic and social 
welfare. A final chapter deals with “Citizenship and Education in 
Michigan.” The authors, two Michigan teachers, Professor Edmonson 
of the School of Education at the University of Michigan and Professor 
Dondineau of the Detroit Public Schools, are well known to Michigan 
people. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS: THE STORY OF THE DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
1842-1942, Published as the Superintendent’s Annual Report, by author- 
ity of the Detroit Board of Education, [Detroit], 1942, pp. 80—A 
bird’s-eye view of the development of Detroit’s public school system 
from the 1842 law authorizing a tax to support free public schools, down 
to the present day. <A preliminary chapter is devoted to the pioneer 
schools of the settlers, and a chapter is given to describing the efforts 
made by Dr. Zina Pitcher and Dr. Douglass Houghton to bring about 
this basic 1842 law. The complete work is a reflection of the growth 
of education in the state and nation and of how it kept pace with 
economic and social development. 


MICHIGAN GOVERNMENTAL STUDIES: Bureau of Government, 
University of Michigan, 1942-43. 

No. 10. Michigan Politics in Transition. By James K. Pollock and 
Samuel J. Eldersvelt. Pp. 74.—A factual study for estab- 
lishing hypotheses as to voting behavior in Michigan for the 
decade 1930-40. 
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No. 11. The Role of the Governor in Michigan in the Enactment of 
Appropriations. By John A. Perkins.—A case of study of 
the influence of the governor in Michigan on appropriation 
legislation, as indication of the governor’s role in the legis- 
lative process and in state government as a whole. 

No. 13. The Financing of Public Schools in Michigan. By E. Fenton 
Shepard and William B. Wood.—Description and analysis of 
the financing of public education in Michigan and the part 
played by federal, state and local government. 


MICHIGAN PAMPHLETS. Bureau of Government. University of 
Michigan. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. Each 10 cents. 
No. 18. State Aid in Michigan. Chief functions are discussed under 
Yducation, Highways, Public Welfare and Relief, Tubercu- 
losis, Public Health Service, County Fairs; division of other 
taxes and revenues are considered. Text prepared by Claude 

R. Tharp, 1942, pp. 34. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MICHIGAN PLANNING COMMISSION. 

No. 1. A Study of Subdivision Development in the Detroit Metro- 
politan Area, [Lansing, State Printers], 1989, pp. 38.—Tables, 
maps, charts, summary of findings and conciusions, and recom- 
mendations. 

No. 2. A Study of Tax Reverted Lunds in Michigan, including the 
1940 Land Salvage Sale and a Review of Tax and Salvage 
Sale Procedures. [WLansing, State Printers], 1941, pp. 72.-— 
Tables, maps, charts, conclusions and recommendations. 

No. 38. State and Federal Lands in Michigan. [Lansing, State 
Printers], 19438, pp. 40.—Tables, Maps, Charts. This report 
‘supplements the 1941 report on Tax Reverted Lands. Contains 
recommendations of national planning and land-use commit- 
tees, which support the findings and conclusions of the Plan- 
ning Commission. 

No. 4. Sky Camp. [Lansing, State Printers], 1943, 16 pp. [not 
paged]. Color illustrations—‘‘Observations on the possible 
effect of the growth of the use of the small plane during 
future years upon the development of recreational areas and 
facilities.” 
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Michigan Statutes Relating to Planning, Zoning and Housing. 
1948, pp. 26.—Mimeographed revision of publication first issued 
in March, 1942. 


REORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE IN MICHIGAN. By 
Ernest B. Harper and Duane L. Gibson. Michigan State College, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Section of Sociology, East Lansing, 1942, 
pp. 80.—‘A study of the transformation of a social institution.” The 
opening chapter deals with “Historical Background,” 1790 to 19388. <A 
full chapter (III) is given to,the transitional period, 1938-19388, and an- 
other (VI) to reorganization and subsequent development, 1938-1941. In 
a final chapter, five conclusions are tentatively suggested. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S FIRST YEAR AT WAR: DECEMBER 7, 1941- 
DECEMBER 7, 1942. The Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Harris- 
burg, 19438, pp. 100.—A picture in brief of the war effort of Pennsylvania 


in a single year. Emphasizes Pennsylvania leaders in the armed forces, 


contributions of agriculture and industry, activities of the Pennsylvania 
Defense Council on the home front since Pearl Harbor, and local war 
history activities. This is a good model for making current use of war 
history information gathered in the files of a state historical organiza- 
tion and should be specially useful to speakers’ bureaus and various 
committees in promoting bond sales and other campaigns in the war 
effort. 


YEAR OF WAR. ANNUAL REPORT (1942), THE MICHIGAN COUNCIL OF 
DEFENSE. Compiled and edited by the Division of Information. [Lan- 
sing, State Printers], 1943, pp. 133. 


A PLAN FOR THE COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION OF WORLD WAR II 
RECORDS. By Lester J. Cappon, University of Virginia. Published by 
the Social Science Research Council, N. Y., 1942, pp. 24.—One of the 
best presentations of the subject in print. 


WAR RECORDS: WORLD WAR II. Bulletin No. 17, Michigan His- 
torical Commission, Lansing, 1943, pp. 15.—This Bulletin is sponsored 
jointly by the Michigan Historical Commission and the Michigan Office 
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of Civilian Defense. It is based upon the experience of the several 
states in collecting records of World War I. The program of organi- 
zation includes cooperation of these state agencies through the County 
Councils of Defense, to appoint a director of records collecting in each 
of the 838 counties, each director to be chairman of a committee in his 
own county. Copies of this Bulletin will be sent on request addressed 
to the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing. 





